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Editorial Comment 


Wuart shall be the record of the 
THE NEXT Phi Delta Kappa fraternity during 
BIENNIUM the biennium? During the past 

four years the fraternity, under the 
able leadership of Rudolph Lindquist, has made a 
splendid professional and fraternal record. Steady 
increases in carefully selected membership, instal- 
lation of promising new campus and field chapters, 
careful and remarkably successful business man- 
agement of fraternity business, and gratifying pro- 
fessional and fraternal activities have characterized 
the period. 

What of the next biennium? The national exec- 
utive committee recognizes that, in the final analy- 
sis, the most vital contributions to the objectives of 
our fraternity are made by individual members of 
the right kind who exemplify the guiding prin- 
ciples of the order in their daily professional and 
fraternal contacts. There are, however, some pro- 
fessional and fraternal problems of such magni- 
tude that an individual cannot cope with them suc- 
cessfully. Such problems have been recognized by 
our membership as evidence of the wisdom of hav- 
ing efficient campus, field, state, district, and na- 
tional organizations. The present social, political, 
and economic situation demonstrates more vividly 
than ever before the truth of the old slogan, “In 
union there is strength.” 

What should be the administrative policies of 
the incoming national president of the fraternity? 
The answer should obviously be based upon two 
major considerations: first, the effect of such 
policies upon the accomplishment of objectives 
adopted by the fraternity, and second, the fraternal 
welfare of the organization in order that it may be- 
come increasingly able to stimulate professionaliza- 
tion of teaching and in order to further an improv- 
ing educational program. 

After conferring with members of the national 
executive committee, several of the district rep- 
resentatives, and other representative Phi Delta 


Kappans, it seems that the major policy of the new 
president should be to do his part in helping to 
continue quietly, democratically, and persistently 
the onward-moving program of recent years. It 
appears that the principal function of the national 
officers of the fraternity is to endeavor to make nec- 
essary arrangements to carry into effect the policies 
adopted by previous councils. 

Your national president believes in an effective 
national organization, but not in a dictatorial pol- 
icy among national officers. His belief seems to be 
shared by the remainder of the national executive 
committee. We are arranging, therefore, to try to 
accomplish most of the projects approved by our 
last council through the cooperative work of repre- 
sentative men throughout the United States serving 
on appropriate committees. 

During the first two months of the new admin- 
istration we have been planning our national com- 
mittees for the purpose of carrying out projects 
voted by the last council and some of the more im- 
portant duties that are always a part of the work 
of the national organization. The personnel of 
these committees has been almost completely de- 
termined at the present time. Announcement of 
the complete personnel of each national committee 
is planned for the near future. At the present 
time we are mentioning only the names of the 
committees and the chairman of each. 

Committee Number One, Freedom of Teaching, 
Chairman Rudolph D. Lindquist, 2117 Iuka Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Committee Number Two, Constitution and By- 
Laws Revision, Chairman Allan R. Congdon, Na- 
tional Treasurer Phi Delta Kappa, Station A, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Committee Number Three, Dissemination of 
Research, Chairman Walter B. Jones, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Committee Number Four, Guidance Project, 
Chairman Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of 
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Schools, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Committee Number Five, National Office Hous- 
ing, Chairman Lewis W. Williams, 105 Admin- 
istration East, Urbana, Illinois. — 

Committee Number Six, Purposes, Policy, Phi- 
losophy and Long-Time Planning, Chairman, E. A. 
Collins, National Historian Phi Delta Kappa, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Committee Number Seven, Chapter Activities, 
Chairman Francis F. Powers, National Secretary 
Phi Delta Kappa, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Committee Number Eight, Cooperation with 
Other Education Fraternities, Chairman Paul M. 
Cook, Executive Secretary Phi Delta Kappa, Room 
410, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Committee Number Nine, Magazine—Criticism 
and Evaluation, Chairman Earle U. Rugg, 1812 
Eighth Avenue, Greeley, Colorado. 

Committee Number Ten, American Council, 
Chairman Nicholaus L. Engelhardt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New York, 
three year term; W. W. Patty, National President 
Phi Delta Kappa, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, two year term; 
and Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary Phi Delta 
Kappa, Room 410, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, one year term. 

Committee Number Eleven, Field Organiza- 
tion, Chairman Ira M. Kline, Vice-President Phi 
Delta Kappa, Greenburgh Number Eight Schools, 
White Plains, New York. 

W. W. Patty, 


National President Phi Delta Kappa. 


THE CENTENNIAL of the 
election of Horace Mann to 
the secretaryship of the state 
board of education of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1837 will be widely observed by edu- 
cation organizations in this country next year. In 
keeping with the fundamental contribution which 
Horace Mann made to the establishment and de- 
velopment of the American system of free schools, 
the National Education Association voted at its 
meeting in Atlanta, in 1929, that the association 
should sponsor the Horace Mann Centennial in 
1937. The purpose and aim of the celebration, 
according to a committee of the N.E.A., is to re- 
new in this generation the ideals of free and uni- 


HORACE MANN 
CENTENNIAL 


versal public education as the foundation of 
democracy to which Horace Mann gave his life. 
The resolution adopted at Atlanta is as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Education Association 
approves the plan to hold a centennial Horace Mann 
celebration in 1937; that it calls the attention of all 
state and national educational and welfare associations 
to the importance and value of such a celebration . . 
and recommends that state and national associations 
look ahead to build their programs in 1937 around 
the theme “The Educational Achievements of a 
Century.” 


The celebration will doubtless begin on October 
16, 1936, with the dedication of the statue to 
Horace Mann which is being erected at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. State and national 
organizations in education will participate in the 
celebration at the time of their annual meetings and 
the numerous education publications will have a 
part in the publication of articles and other features 
to the end that the aim and purpose of the celebra- 
tion may be fully realized. 

Each teachers college and school of education in 
America should be planning to give particular at- 
tention to the life, work, and contributions of 
Horace Mann to our American philosophy of Edu- 
cation during the year 1937 with special emphasis 
upon appropriate exercises on Horace Mann's 
birthday, May 4. In this connection, the chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa will be in a position to render 
signal service through the acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for leadership in the undertaking. In 
many places, the field chapters will be able to pro- 
vide leadership in the arrangements for open 
meetings of appropriate character. 

It is not too early for Phi Delta Kappa to enter 
into the spirit of the Horace Mann Centennial and 
to plan definitely to participate in it. P.M. C. 


Your Journal 


The next issue of THE PH DELTA KapPaAN will 
be published in September. It will be mailed to 
members whose names are on the ‘‘good standing” 
list in the National office. If membership dues 
have not been paid for the current fiscal year, now 
is the acceptable time for your remittance. Send 
it to your chapter secretary and be assured of a place 
on the mailing list. 
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Vitalizing Chapter Activities 


In keeping with the expressed desire of the Six- 
teenth National Council that there be additional frater- 
nity material in THE PH! DELTA Kappan, each chap- 
ter and district representative was asked several months 
ago to submit copy for the magazine under the general 
head of ‘Vitalizing Campus Chapter Activities for 
Field Members.” Campus chapters were asked to re- 
port activities which have been carried on or which 
are projected for the future and it was suggested that 
field chapters might offer suggestions for making the 
campus chapter activities more effective in maintaining 
the interest of their field members. It is with regret 
that this assemblage of chapter reports must be so in- 
complete. Some of the chapters which have not re- 
ported are known to be very active in their work with, 
through, and for their field membership. Although 
some of the reports which follow are more in the 
nature of a summary of the chapter programs for the 
past year, one may be able to see, by inference, at 
least, to what extent the chapter, in each instance, has 
been able to give attention to the needs of the field 
membership. 

One of the major problems of Phi Delta Kappa is 
the vitalization of activities all along the line in the in- 
terest of the field men who do not have an opportunity 
to participate in any organized group activity of the 
fraternity. Several committees are studying this prob- 
lem in the current biennium and it is hoped that there 
may be developed through these committees a program 
of cooperation and perhaps of activity which will en- 
able the fraternity to approach the ideal of having each 
member of the organization a functioning or partici- 
pating member. Several of the states are already 
carrying on a state program which closely approaches 
the ideal, notably Virginia, Texas, Indiana, and New 
Jersey. Several other states are working toward such 
a program of state-wide organization and state-wide 
activity as will make membership in Phi Delta Kappa 
more vital and interesting. 

It is a fallacy, however, to assume that Phi Delta 
Kappa is effective only to the extent that we find a de- 
velopment in some formal organization. In one sense 
of the word at least, Phi Delta Kapva functions and is 
effective wherever we find a true Phi Delta Kappan at 
work on the job as a school man and as a citizen. 
Through him the fraternity finds its best expression. 
Formal organizations, local, state-wide, and national 
are, however, splendid instruments of stimulation and 
cooperative professional effort. Discussion of prob- 
lems, gathering of data on common problems, and 


mutual encouragement to pull together in a common 
cause are made possible by the organization of the 
membership into relatively compact groups. Because 
of the values inherent in such groups, we believe that 
the next few years will see rather rapid development 
of them. Once brought together, groups find them- 
selves unified in a fraternal way and interest in the 
common problems grows very rapidly. 

However inadequate the following reports may be 
in giving a complete picture of the fraternity at work 
through its chapters, we are grateful to those who have 
taken the time to make these contributions, and we 
trust that there may be much of help to the chapters in 
them. We hope also that those who are not so familiar 
with the work of the chapters may be able to secure a 
better understanding of them as they functioned dur- 
ing the past year. 


District One 


The life of Phi Delta Kappa resides in no small part 
within that large, loosely organized group known as 
‘Field Members.” In the very nature of the case these 
men cannot attend as many “large group” meetings as 
those of our members who reside near campus chap- 
ters. Their interest in the organization, however, is 
surprisingly great considering all the facts. Campus 
chapters should do their utmost to hold this interest. 
To the furtherance of this end the following specific 
points are contributory: 

1. A regular and interesting News Letter. In spite 
of the prevalence of this publication in several chap- 
ters, its possibilities have not been completely realized. 
A little money spent on postal cards enables any chap- 
ter to keep a very interesting ‘“What’s Doing Among 
Field Members”’ going. 

2. Special meetings for Field Members. It has been 
amply demonstrated by several of the more active 
“campus” chapters that field men will go no small dis- 
tance to attend a meeting of the right sort. No campus 
chapter should fail to know the field members residing 
within a radius of a minimum of fifty miles. Either 
the District Representative or the National Office can 
supply this information. 

3. Special publications. Reference is here had to 
such a publication as Nu chapter's “A Collection of 
Materials to be Used in Lay Relationships” which is a 
compilation of materials to be used by school men in 
community relationships. This publication has been 
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very well received and after distribution to chapter 
members, has been ordered in quantity. 

4. Special meetings at conventions. Conventions 
such as the Inland Empire Education Association offer 
an excellent opportunity for men in active chapters to 
get acquainted with field men and renew acquaintances 
and discuss fraternity affairs. Formally scheduled 
meetings, such as the big Phi Delta Kappa breakfast, 
should be the culmination rather than the only mani- 
festation of this sort. 

5. Special programs and initiations in summer 
schools. Campus chapters are almost always located 
where summer schools are held. These summer schools 
offer a marvelous opportunity for meeting brother Phi 
Delta Kappans. All of us in campus chapters have 
been too guilty in the past of allowing these brother 
Phi Delta Kappans to be around for six weeks or three 
months and perhaps to leave again unnoticed. Field 
men in summer schools should be the special guests 
of the local chapter. Every chapter should give this 
matter special attention this year. 

FRANCIS F. POWERS, 
Representative, District One. 


PORTLAND FIELD CHAPTER 


Sigma Field Chapter holds monthly meetings on the 
fourth Saturday of each month during the school year. 
These are dinner meetings held at 6:30 o'clock fol- 
lowed by a paper or discussion on an education topic. 
The December meeting is held at the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the Oregon State Teachers Association 
jointly with Chi Chapter. At this meeting Chi Chap- 
ter initiates new members and provides a banquet. 
In February the chapter has a joint meeting with Pi 
Lambda Theta. The March meeting was held at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College at Corvallis with 
the program provided by members in Corvallis. The 
April meeting was held at the Oregon State Normal 
School at Monmouth, in connection with the Educa- 
tional Conference at the Normal School. The May 
meeting was held at Portland at which time there was 
an election of officers and plans were made for next 
year. ROBERT GOETZ. 


TACOMA FIELD CHAPTER 


Alpha Beta Field Chapter holds meetings regularly 
each month during the school year. One meeting each 
was held at Pacific Lutheran College and at the College 
of Puget Sound; one as a part of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association; two were “home and home’ joint 
meetings with Nu Chapter of the University of Wash- 
ington, and the April meeting was a dinner for Phi 
Delta Kappans and their wives. The other three were 
held in Tacoma. 

Our own members usually contribute the programs, 
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featuring research studies, curricular projects, the phi- 
losophy of education, and current legislative questions, 
Three of the outstanding speakers during this year 
have been: 

Brother Oscar Tingelstad, President of Pacific Luth- 
eran College, on “Keeping Our Educational House- 
hold Together.” 

Hon. George Yantis, former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, State of Washington, on “Educa- 
tion and the American Constitution.” 

Mr. Calvin J. Nichols, late of Senator Nye’s Senate 
Committee on Munitions Investigation, who spoke on 
“Education’s Share of Responsibility in International 
Relations.” R. F. Bown. 


District Two 


DELTA CAPTER—STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


With Delta Chapter’s ranking as second largest in 
the United States in fully paid up members, its pro- 
gram for Vitalizing Campus Chapter Activities for 
field members falls into two divisions. 

The first and most important is to reach those mem- 
bers located so far from Stanford that attendance at 
meetings is impossible. 

The second is to make campus chapter meetings in- 
teresting and attractive in order to encourage attend- 
ance of field members who are close enough to attend. 

The Delta Journal, itself newly vitalized, carries the 
following features whose aim it is to keep field mem- 
bers in touch with Delta: 

1. Data on Deltans—requests for material for this 
department resulted in so much material that members 
were divided into three groups. The January number 
carried short paragraphs on Deltans of pre-depression 
years; the April number covered members of the fra- 
ternity joining during the depression and a following 
number covers recent initiates. (In California we are 
optimistic!) 

2. Changes in positions of field members. 

3. Credential change in California. 

4. Thumbnail sketches on each class of initiates. 

5. Bibliographies and book reviews by Dr. Hand. 

Delta has a membership of over 500 and circulates 
600 copies of the Delta Journal. 

In order to encourage field members to attend 
campus chapter activities, business details are held to 
a minimum and prominent field members are invited 
to lead discussions on current educational problems. 

H. Dewey Anderson, a member of the California 
State Legislature and a Deltan, has discussed “The 
Educated Man in Politics.” 

Dr. Elmer Staffelbach, Research Director for the 
California Teachers Association has discussed ‘The 
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California Tax Structure.” Proposed changes in this 
structure were discussed as they would effect education. 

Dr. MacQuarrie, President of San Jose State 
Teachers College discussed the ‘Place of the State 
Junior College in California.” 

The annual joint initiation with Lambda Chapter is 
one of the features of the year. This year the joint 
initiation was on March 7 at Berkeley. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Edwin A. Lee, superintendent 
of schools in San Francisco. His subject was “The 
Perils of Leadership.’” The attendance at this annual 


meeting is very large since the Alpha field chapter also - 


participates in the program. 

During the spring quarter, a field day and picnic is 
held and is always well attended by field members. 
The summer quarter offers an opportunity for old 
members who are returning for more work to renew 
contacts with Delta and with visiting members from 
other chapters. Brother Lindquist was the guest of 
honor at the last summer meeting of 1935. 

In addition, campus chapter members strive to co- 
operate with field members by attending the field chap- 
ter meetings. At a recent meeting of the Alpha field 
chapter at San Francisco one-fifth of those present were 
active Delta members. L. T. GREGORY. 


ALPHA EPSILON CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter has embarked upon the pol- 
icy of publishing professional articles from men in the 
field in the enlarged News Letter. Such publication 
not only serves as a medium for the dissemination of re- 
search, but binds field members closer to their campus 
chapter. 

Once each year Alpha Epsilon publishes a chapter 
directory, free to every member of the chapter. The 
directory includes names, addresses, and positions. In 
addition to these data, hobbies, honors, professional 
achievement, and personal items are published in the 
News Letter. 

An “Advanced Graduate Forum of Phi Delta 
Kappa” is being conducted by the chapter for men and 
women in preparation for the doctorate. The Forum 
meets bi-weekly. Each program is headed by an author- 
ity in some branch of education (administration, edu- 
cational psychology, statistics, curriculum, etc.) , an au- 
thority who discusses the latest trends in his field and 
who then answers questions from the floor. 

The chapter is sponsoring an educational tour to the 
Orient during the summer of 1936. The tour, con- 
ducted by Dr. William Giles Campbell, is more inclu- 
sive and costs less than any other tour to the East. Sav- 
ings are possible because educators are granted spe- 
cial rates and fees in both Japan and China. About 


ninety persons, including Phi Delta Kappans and their 
friends and families, will comprise the aggregation. 

A volume of the abstracts of all theses and disserta- 
tions completed at the School of Education, University 
of Southern California is being published by Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter. The chapter is also cooperating with 
the honorary organizations at the University of South- 
ern California in publishing abstracts of all theses and 
dissertations completed at the University. 

A Phi Delta Kappa loan fund has been established 
by Alpha Epsilon Chapter for needy members at 
the University of Southern California. The fund is 
rapidly growing and is administered by the University 
Committee on student loans. 

Weekly luncheons have been held by the chapter 
during both summer sessions at the University of 
Southern California. These luncheons have been espe- 
cially popular and very well attended. 

The chapter has established a thesis award of $50 
to be awarded annually to the author of the best thesis 
or dissertation written at the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

A loan fund of $500 to the School of Education, 
University of Southern California, has been made by 
the chapter to assist in the publication of research dis- 
sertations in monograph from. EMERY STOOPS. 


LOS ANGELES FIELD CHAPTER 


Epsilon Field Chapter meets regularly in Los 
Angeles the first Saturday of each school month and 
in addition holds a summer meeting in July. The at- 
tendance rarely falls below 100 during the year. To 
date, the following have participated in the programs: 
Dr. L. A. Williams, University of California, Berkeley ; 
Dr. A. H. Edgerton, University of Wisconsin; Will 
French, Superintendent of Long Beach city schools; 
Dr. G. A. Kefauver, Stanford University; Dr. Ernest 
W. Tiegs, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Aubrey A. Douglas, Chief of Division of 
Secondary Schools, California; Robert L. McCourt, 
President of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; 


‘Leroy Ackley, Past-President of the Los Angeles Realty 


Board; Judge Robert Scott, Superior Court in Los 
Angeles; and Dr. Osman Hull, University of Southern 
California. 

The subjects discussed in the meetings cover a wide 
range and in each of the meetings an opportunity is 
given for discussion after the presentation of the sub- 
ject. Music for each meeting has been contributed 
by members of the chapter. A. L. FERGUSON. 


SANTA BARBARA FIELD CHAPTER 


Eta Field Chapter serves a territory 170 miles long 
and 60 miles wide which includes San Luis Obispo, 
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Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties. The place of 
meeting changes in order to accomodate as many men 
as possible since some of the members cannot make 
long trips to each of the meetings. During the past 
year the chapter has cooperated with the Central Coast 
Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion in California. Joint meetings of the chapter and 
the committee have been held with the conference pro- 
gram starting at 4:00 o'clock and closing at 9:00 
o'clock. In these conferences the first two hours were 
devoted to a discussion of the problems and experi- 
ments in secondary education. The remainder of the 
time was devoted to the chapter program. 

The chapter held seven meetings during the school 
year and considered the following subjects: meth- 
odology and articulation in integration; basis for 
leadership ; the state program for secondary education ; 
new schools in old Korea; high lights and asides on the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence; and 
others. RAYMOND R. HUTCHINGS. 


SALT LAKE CITY FIELD CHAPTER 


Tau Field Chapter met eight times during the past 
school year and in addition members of the chapter 
met with the Frontiersmen (Salt Lake School Masters’ 
Club) in response to an invitation extended the chap- 
ter by the Frontiersmen. During the past year and for 
several years before the chapter has been active in en- 
couraging the organization of a campus chapter at the 
University of Utah. On April 24, members of the 
chapter had the pleasure of assisting in the installation 
of the new chapter. 

The programs of the year have included the follow- 
ing: a dinner meeting with Willard E. Givens, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the N. E. A. as speaker; a dinner 
meeting for the consideration of the proposals for re- 
organization of Phi Delta Kappa and the election of a 
delegate; a joint meeting with Frontiersmen with Pres- 
ident Franklin Harris of Brigham Young University as 
the speaker; an excursion to Ogden visiting the school 
for the deaf and blind and the industrial school, and 
to Logan visiting the state agricultural college where 
the chapter enjoyed a dinner meeting and a program 
with Dean E. A. Jacobsen as speaker; a meeting at 
Provo, in connection with the Brigham Young Leader- 
ship Week, in which the report of the delegate to the 
National Council was made; a panel discussion on the 
subject We Recovering ?’’ which had an attend- 
ance of between five and six hundred; a joint dinner 
meeting with Frontiersmen with President Thomas, 
University of Utah, as the speaker on the subject, ‘“The 
Relationship of the Federal Government to Educa- 
tion’”’; and the annual business meeting of the chapter 
in May. 


The panel discussion was highly publicized in the 
city papers. The meeting place, Barratt Hall, was fur- 
nished free of charge by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. The participants in the discussion 
were Dr. A. L. Beeley, Professor of Sociology, Univer. 
sity of Utah; Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Assistant to the 
President, Utah Power and Light Co.; Frank K. Evans, 
Counsel to the Utah State Farm Bureau; W. Mont 
Ferry, Ex-Mayor of Salt Lake City, representing the 
mining interests; Judge D. W. Moffat, Utah Su- 
preme Court; Professors J. R. Mahoney and Dilworth 
Walker, Economists, University of Utah; and Profes- 
sor John C. Swenson, Economist, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. The occasion was the subject of much discus- 
sion previous to and following the panel discussion. 

JOHN T. WAHLQUIST. 


SAN DIEGO FIELD CHAPTER 


Omega Field Chapter met eight times during the 
past year, each meeting being a dinner meeting held at 
the Cuyamaca Club in San Diego. The program for 
the year was as follows: 

October 19, “Reorganization Trends in Secondary 
Education,” Walter R. Hepner, President of San Diego 
State College. 

November 16, “Scientific Advance in Aeronautics,” 
I. M. Landon, Chief Engineer of Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation. 

December 19, “Gestalt Psychology,” Dr. Raymond 
C. Wheeler, University of Kansas. 

January 18, “Report of National Council,” Dr. 
M. E. Broom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, El 
Paso, Texas. 

March 3, “Modern Methods in Oceanographic Re- 
search—Illustrated,”” Dr. R. H. Fleming, Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography. 

March 28, “Progressive Experiments in Some Cali- 
fornia Schools,’ Dr. Flaud Wooten, Claremont Col- 
leges. 

April 24-25, Annual round-table convention at San 
Diego State College, for all Southern California edu- 
cators. 

May 23, Ladies’ night. 


District Three 


ST. LOUIS FIELD CHAPTER 

Beta Field Chapter was organized in 1913 and it has 
held monthly meeting during each school year since 
that time. The mailing list now number approxi- 
mately 140 names and it includes college professors, 
superintendents and assistant superintendents of sub- 
urban and city schools, principals of elementary and 
high schools, supervisors, teachers, bookmen, and 
others. The program topics for the past year were 
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as follows: Contributions to Educational Research by 
the F. E. R. A.; Indoctrination; Federal Aid in Educa- 
tion; Personality Development; Changing Conditions 
and Their Effect upon School Organization; Educa- 
tional News—High Spots of the Year in Elementary, 
Secondary, and Higher Education, and in Administra- 
tion. In addition the chapter had a luncheon meeting 
at the time of the meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the annual picnic meeting in 
May. In a few words, the chapter serves as a clearing 
house for educational ideas and as a source of educa- 
tional inspiration for the members of the fraternity liv- 
ing in St. Louis and vicinity. JESSE OSBORN. 


KANSAS FIELD CHAPTER 


Gamma Field Chapter has had a very profitable year, 
meetings having been held at Dodge City, Hays, Pitts- 
burg, Lawrence, and Wichita. The chapter has been 
active in supporting the program of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Some of the meetings of 
the chapter are sectional, others are state-wide. The 
January meeting was a state-wide meeting held at 
Wichita. Eighty men were present to hear an address 
by Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
N. E. A. A second state-wide meeting was held in 
Emporia in May. EARL K. HILLBRAND. 


SAN ANTONIO FIELD CHAPTER 


Pi Field Chapter meets regularly on the third Wed- 
nesday of each month during the school year. The fol- 
lowing topics have been discussed in the chapter meet- 
ings the past year: reorganization in Phi Delta Kappa; 
curricula units in the elementary school ; the attitudinal 
school; legal training of superintendents; teacher- 
training procedure; and a point system for evaluating 
extracurricula activities. OrTo A. PFEIFFER. 


PITTSBURG (KANSAS) FIELD CHAPTER 


Rho Field Chapter held six meetings during the past 
school year. The first meeting was held in September 
with Dr. Claude W. Street reporting the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations meeting at Oxford, 
England, to which he was a delegate. In the October 
meeting at Joplin, Robert E. White, District Repre- 
sentative, addressed the chapter. On November sec- 
ond, the chapter had as luncheon guests for their final 
sectional meeting of the Kansas State Teachers Associ- 
ation Leonard V. Koos, Harry C. McKown, and J. L. 
Clifton. In January, Ralph A. Fritz reported as dele- 
gate to the National Council. The chapter also had 
a meeting in March and on May second held a meeting 
to elect officers and hear the annual reports of the chap- 
ter officers. RALPH A. FRITZ. 


District Four 


Certain suggestions in relation to chapter programs 
which I have gathered from inquiry to chapter sec- 
retaries are presented in the hope that they may be 
helpful. I wrote a letter to each chapter in the dis- 
trict but have had responses from only four chapters. 

One suggestion which has worked well here at the 
University of Denver is an open meeting where the 
question of “The Relationship of the Board to the 
Superintendent in Hiring Teachers, Formulating Pol- 
icies, etc.,"’ was discussed. Each member of the chapter 
was requested to bring one school-board member. At 
the meeting here about a dozen board members were 
present. It was a most stimulating discussion and gave 
some of the younger men an insight into some of the 
problems which the small-town superintendent faces 
in dealing with his board. 

A second program which has worked well was cen- 
tered around the topic “What I Expect the Public 
Schools to Do for My Boy or Girl.” Here again out- 
siders were invited to attend and at the meeting of 
Alpha Sigma Chapter there were about fifteen or 
twenty laymen. One person, an insurance salesman, 
presented a ten-minute talk, setting forth his ideas on 
the subject. This was the only prepared part of the 
program. After that the meeting was thrown open 
for discussion and it proved to be a fine meeting. 

Psi Alumni Chapter at Omaha had a fine series of 
meetings this last year, one of which was similar to the 
one which I have just described. (See Omaha Chap- 
ter’s Report.) Brother Taylor says: “Our members 
are not much interested in fraternal matters, in the- 
oretical questions, or in prepared addresses. The men 
seem to feel that most talks by educators contain about 
five minutes of real substance and forty minutes of 
filler. They would rather get the men around the table 
and get the substance and leave out the filler.” 

Brother C. J. Ireland, also of Omaha, wrote a long 
letter concerning chapter programs. Ireland is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the chapter. I 
quote certain parts of Ireland’s letter which I think may 
be of interest to the fraternity. Ireland points out that 
most successful programs are those in which the en- 
tire membership participates in a free-for-all discus- 
sion. He furthermore indicates that the chapter pro- 
grams should be set up in such a way as to provide for 
definite participation in some research activity by each 
member of the fraternity. He says that the successful 
chapter meeting should follow along a general plan 
which he outlines as follows: 


A. Advance notices would be mailed each member. 
This notice to contain necessary facts and state the 
main subject or subjects to be discussed. This permits 
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the membership to definitely plan for the meeting and 
come more or less intelligently prepared to contribute 
to the discussion. 

B. A meal seems to be desired and necessary for a 
successful meeting. 

C. The prepared program should be short, snappy, 
and worth-while. The subject should be in harmony 
with the objectives of the fraternity and be useful in 
their achievement. It is usually best to have a small 
group carefully selected and plan the subjects for .a 
definite period of time and then refer the list to the 
membership for desired changes and ultimate adoption. 

D. The subject should be opened by a good speaker 
who develops and summarizes the most pertinent facts 
and serves as chairman of the discussion to follow. 
Outside talent should be used very sparingly as it is 
preferable to develop and train the individual mem- 
bers to do this. 

E. The conference discussion in which the member- 
ship may participate should follow the prepared talk. 
The time of this discussion should be definitely limited 
and rigidly adhered to. 

F, At the close of the discussion, if possible, the 
chairman should briefly summarize the main ideas pre- 
sented and suggest definite action to the membership. 
It is well for the membership to definitely crystallize 
its discussion into a constructive and concrete program 
of action. 

G. The leader must then at an early hour bring the 
meeting to a definite adjournment within the proper 
time limit. Meetings which are permitted to last in- 
definitely kill the attendance at future meetings. 
Promptness in adjourning on time is vital and must 
be rigidly adhered to. Nothing kills the attendance at 
future meetings quicker than leaders or speakers who 
drag on indefinitely and fail to close at the regular time. 

H. Time should be allowed for a period of recrea- 
tion and informal visiting by those who wish to remain 
and enjoy themselves. 

I. A written report and summary of the meeting 
should be included in the regular news letter to the 
membership. It should be organized and prepared 
for ready reference and filing. 


My own personal feelings on the matter are that it 
will be virtually impossible for a national committee 
to outline very definitely any very specific program. 
Each chapter has its own interests and the nature of 
the leadership varies from place to place. I do believe, 
however, that the committee might very properly de- 
velop a set of guiding principles and then list a large 
number of suggestions drawn from successful prac- 
tice in the chapters. I furthermore believe that the 
committee ought to suggest that chapters give more 
thought to programs than is usually the case. Fre- 


quently some one or two officers decide just what shal] 
be done at meetings and there is no real attempt made 
to suit the programs to the needs and wishes of the 
membership. A. E. Joya, 
Representative, District Four. 


ALPHA THETA—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Alpha Theta Chapter arranges three meetings a 
year to which many of the members in the state come. 
They are held in connection with the Northeast Dis- 
trict Convention of the North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, the State Meeting of the North Dakota 
Education Association and the High School Confer- 
ence held each spring at the University of North Da- 
kota. At these meetings a program is presented on 
which appear well known speakers who discuss some 
of the current problems in education. 

The chapter arranged two panel discussions on the 
general subject “Taxation” on which appeared ex- 
perts in the state. The members of the state Interim 
Tax Commission were special guests at one of the 
meetings. 

To keep the members in the field informed as to the 
activities of the local chapter the chapter publishes a 
news letter four times a year. In this news letter ap- 
pear summaries of theses, articles, and speeches which 
are of current interest to all school men. Among these 
articles have appeared such items as summaries of 
school legislation passed by the state legislature. The 
chapter has supported legislation which would be of 
benefit to the schools. SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


OMAHA FIELD CHAPTER 


Psi Field Chapter held seven meetings during the 
past school year. Three types of meetings were 
especially well received by the chapter. The meeting 
best received concerned the defects and excellencies of 
the school as seen by a representative of industry. The 
representative selected, an assistant superintendent of 
Swift and Company, being a keen critic, pointed con- 
cisely to some of the deficiencies of the products of the 
school as he had observed them in his administrative 
staff. The most glaring defects, according to his ob- 
servation, are the inability to do simple problems in 
arithmetic, the absence of functional geography, and 
inability to mix and get along with people. 

A program with unemployed youth was also well 
received. In a skillfully led discussion it became evi- 
dent that this group of unemployed youth want more 
than anything else a job and the feeling of belonging 
in a work-a-day world of today. In a program on im- 
pressions gained from the St. Louis meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, a number of issues 
were debated by the membership. The final meeting 
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of the year was devoted to reports on experiments in 
the schools of Omaha and Council Bluffs. 
L. O. TAYLOR. 


District Five 


ZETA CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Zeta Chapter has continued to carry on its program 
of activities in practically the same manner in which 
it has been conducted in the past. Field members 
within the radius of thirty miles of the local chapter 
are notified concerning all activities and meetings that 
take place, and other members receive regular notices 
upon their request. The chapter publishes Zeta News 
periodically and sends it to all members of the chapter 
and, as an exchange, to all campus chapters in the 
fraternity. Each year the chapter cooperates with 
Upsilon Chapter of Northwestern University and the 
Nu field chapter of Chicago in a luncheon and pro- 
gram at the Stevens Hotel at the time of the meeting 
of the North Central Association. Pi Chapter at the 
University of Illinois and Zeta Chapter have a joint 
initiation annually, the place of meeting alternating 
between Chicago and Urbana. The chapter also spon- 
sors the annual men’s mixer meeting in October for 
the benefit of all men in the Department of Education. 

ARMIN A. MANSKE. 


PHI CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Phi Chapter has tried hard to make its contact with 
field members something more than an annual letter 
telling them that their dues for another year are pay- 
able. We have been handicapped a little in our efforts 
to serve our field members by the fact that a large 
amount of the dues collected are forwarded to the 
national office and are not available for use in the local 
chapter. The conservative element in our local or- 
ganization is greatly opposed to reducing the balance 
on hand, so real worthwhile activities, if they demand 
the outlay of any substantial amount of cash, have not 
been possible. We do, however, issue a news letter to 
the members of the organization, usually twice a year, 
recounting the activities of the members and the results 
of recent research studies conducted by them. This 
has served as a valuable medium for making available 
the research findings of students in education working 
for their Master's and Doctorate Degrees. 

Two years ago, Phi Chapter paid a person to make a 
study of the effects of the depression on certain edu- 
cational expenditures. This study was published and 
sent to all members of the chapter. Other research 
studies have been under advisement, but it is improb- 
able that much will be done along this line unless the 
balance in our local treasury is somehow increased. 

In arranging our programs, every effort is made to 


secure speakers in whom field members are interested, 
and to invite the field members who do not live an ex- 
cessive distance from Madison in to the meetings. We 
have often had the entire Phi Delta Kappa group from 
other cities such as Whitewater in to a meeting. The 
Milwaukee Chapter has promised to be in attendance 
at a meeting in the very near future. Meetings are 
scheduled for Friday night, to permit a greater attend- 
ance of field members, since many of them come in for 
university conferences on Saturday, and the Friday 
night meeting does not necessitate an additional trip. 

Another project that has often been discussed in Phi 
Chapter, but has failed to materialize, has been for the 
members of the campus chapter to serve as speakers 
in various localities in which field members of Phi 
Delta Kappa are located. This, I think, would be a fine 
source of contact for the chapter to make with its field 
members, and would be a distinct service to education. 

LE Roy PETERSON. 


DETROIT FIELD CHAPTER 


Zeta Field Chapter comprises most of the men who 
are responsible for education in the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area. The chapter has a membership of 105 and a 
total attendance for the year of approximately 500. 
Chapter meetings are held on the third Friday of each 
month of the school year; they are informal dinner 
meetings followed by a professional program; the 
attendance is usually between forty-five and sixty. 
The programs are varied by having at least one meet- 
ing outside of Detroit and one where the speaker is 
some one prominent in other fields than education. It 
is the policy of the chapter to have one or two speakers 
from outside of Detroit and of national reputation. 
The chapter has taken an active interest in political 
questions affecting education in Michigan, cooperating 
with and working through the various local and state 
education organizations. We shall, in the future as 
in the past, exert our influence in promoting and sup- 
porting wise educational policy not directly as a chap- 
ter but indirectly through the leadership of our mem- 
bers in other organizations. 

The chapter held eight meetings during the past year 
and considered such subjects as the following: the 
goals of public education in Michigan; the constitu- 
tion, patriotism, and the school men’s opportunity ; 
research in medicinal preparations ; behind the scene in 
engineering; ability grouping; educating for social 
service; and teaching people to want health. Out- 
standing speakers were secured for the presentation of 
each topic. The final meeting of the year was attended 
by several invited guests and by members of the board 
of education of Detroit and suburban communities ; 
Dean J. B. Edmonson spoke on “Issues Before the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission.” Niet C. NIELSEN. 
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MUNCIE FIELD CHAPTER 


Mu Field Chapter at Muncie, Indiana, has centered 
its discussions during the past year around the topic of 
Creative Supervision as applied to the various subject- 
matter divisions. For instance, in the May meeting the 
chapter discussed progressive methods and progressive 
supervision of physical education, home economics, 
and English. The meetings of the chapter are held 
each month during the school year. 

A. Max CARMICHAEL. 


CHICAGO (Fort Dearborn) FIELD CHAPTER 


Nu Field Chapter meetings are held on the third 
Tuesday of each month during the school year except 
in April when a joint meeting with the Northwestern 
and University of Chicago campus chapters is held 
at the time of the meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation. The chapter meets at 6:00 o'clock for a 
dinner at the Y. M. C. A., 19 South LaSalle St., and 
adjourns regularly at 9:00 o'clock. The programs 
during the past year have included the following sub- 
jects: the work of the Illinois Education Commission ; 
the new apprenticeship teacher-training system in the 
high schools of Chicago; a new approach to the high- 
school personnel problems ; clerical engineering in the 
school office; a core curriculum for the high school ; 
needed basic research in education ; the WPA and edu- 
cation ; guiding policies in Phi Delta Kappa; the office 
of county superintendent of schools as a source for edu- 
cational research; materials for adult education; and 
research in the public schools. 

RAYMOND M. COooK. 


MILWAUKEE FIELD CHAPTER 


Upsilon Field Chapter meets six times during the 
school year at the Milwaukee Vocational School. Each 
meeting is a dinner meeting with a professional pro- 
gram following. The following subjects have been 
presented and discussed: ‘‘Tests,’’ by Professor Holt, 
University of Wisconsin ; “Advisement,” by Professor 
Weinhoff, Dean of Boys and Director of Guidance, 
Shorewood Schools ; ‘Trends in the Social Sciences as 
I See Them,” by William C. Knoelk, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Milwaukee; and ‘Current 
Trends in Teacher Training,” by Brothers Butsch, 
Vanderbeke, and Treacy of Marquette University. 

A special committee of the chapter submits the fol- 
lowing suggestions for vitalizing the campus chapter 
activities in the interest of the field men: 

First—that the campus news letter or bulletin con- 
tain personal notes and items concerning former stu- 
dents; what they are doing now, etc. 

Second—that the news letter print digests of some 
of the current researches at the institution it represents. 

Third—that there be items in the news letter de- 


scribing the activities of field members in the vicinity 
of the campus chapter regardless of whether or not the 
field member happens to belong to another campus 
chapter. 

Fourth—that there be an interchange in publishing 
of items from the news letters of various campus 
chapters. WALTER F. Karst. 


TERRE HAUTE FIELD CHAPTER 


Chi Field Chapter at Terre Haute, Indiana, spent 
the October, November and December meetings in 
the discussion of the agenda for the Sixteenth National 
Council with Dr. W. W. Patty, then National Vice- 
President, leading the discussion in the November 
meeting. In the January meeting, the delegate to the 
council made his report of the council and in the Feb- 
ruary meeting the chapter discussed “Natural Units of 
School Government.” The March meeting was ladies’ 
night with Miss Hilda Mehling, president of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association, as speaker. The 
April meeting was held at Greencastle, the home of 
several members of the chapter, and the May meeting 
was devoted to the election of officers and the formula- 
tion of the chapter program for next year. 

CLARENCE A. POUND. 


SOUTH BEND FIELD CHAPTER 


The programs of Alpha Delta Field Chapter consist 
mostly of addresses and panel discussions on educa- 
tional and political subjects. For example, in the first 
meeting of this year Hon. Samuel Pettengill, member 
of the House of Representatives from South Bend, 
Indiana, explained some of the important governmental 
issues in Congress. In the next meeting Dean Bender 
of Goshen, Indiana College, gave an address on “Hit- 
ler’s Government,” as he observed it while he was in 
Germany last summer. In the March meeting the 
president of the chapter gave a report of the Sixteenth 
National Council. In the last meeting in May a pro- 
gram of music and an address by a prominent speaker 
closed the year. 

Panel discussions by the members of the chapter are 
highly approved. Five of these discussions in two 
years are evidence of the success of this type of pro- 
gram. In February of this year the chapter enjoyed a 
vigorous discussion on “Federal versus Local Control 
of the Public Schools.” In April there was another 
discussion on “Issues of Secondary Education.” 

As a part of the state program of the Indiana 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa a committee of this chap- 
ter is preparing a report on desirable school legislation 
for the next session of the State Legislature which will 
convene next January. 

The meetings of Alpha Delta Alumni Chapter are 
in the Morningside Hotel, South Bend, Indiana. 

P. D. PoINnTER. 
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District Six 


THETA CHAPTER—CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Theta Chapter, cooperating with Pi Lambda Theta 
and the Department of Rural Education, sponsored 
a two-day conference for field members, school people 
in general and especially principals and superintend- 
ents. This conference concerned itself with the matter 
of opportunities and responsibilties on the part of the 
school for community service. On Friday night, 
March 13, Dr. Manniche from the Folk Schools of 
Denmark gave a general University Lecture. Sat- 
urday morning was devoted to a general conference 
with several prominent men participating. This con- 
ference was followed by a noon luncheon at which Dr. 
Manniche was the speaker. 

Theta Chapter is attempting to render a service to 
field members and to educational workers who are 
not Phi Delta Kappans. Coordinated activity on the 
part of chapter members, field members, and the De- 
partment of Education, and other educational organiza- 
tions is one way of making functional the ideals of 
leadership and service. VIRGIL RUEGSEGGER. 


TAU CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Through campus activties planned to meet the con- 
venience of its membership-at-large, Tau Chapter has 
maintained a close relationship with a high percentage 
of its members both local and field. Activities de- 
signed to maintain this relationship follow: 

1. Regular monthly meetings with a scheduled 
speaker and topic for discussion. These meetings are 
announced in a news letter together with other items 
of interest. 

2. A dinner held during the Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, attracts a large numbér of 
Tau Chapter members and members of other chapters 
attending the meeting. 

3. A summer outing with golf, tennis, swimming, 
and field sports in the afternoon followed by dinner 
and bridge in the evening. 

4. A meeting sponsored jointly by Tau Chapter, 
the local chapters of Pi Lambda Theta and Kappa 
Phi Kappa, and the Men’s and Women’s Education 
Clubs to which prominent educators are called to 
speak. 

5. Participation in the activities of the University 
Fund. 

6. Underwriting the School of Education publica- 
tion, the “Educational Outlook.”’ 

7. Participation in the discussion of the new ‘Five 
Year Teacher Training Program” of the School of 
Education. 
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8. The selection of promising prospective candi- 
dates for membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Judging from the large number of field members 
who attend at least one campus activity annually Tau 
Chapter has succeeded in holding their interest in the 
fraternity. C. G. STOCKER. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Alpha Pi Chapter is situated more or less in the 
metropolitan area. Therefore, most of the men who 
are taking work at Rutgers and who are campus mem- 
bers are from the field. Those who are not in residence 
live so near that there interest is the same as if they 
were taking work because the chapter meetings offer 
them an opportunity to return to the campus monthly 
where they may meet their fellow workers. Because 
of this situation, our meetings are all meetings for 
the members in the field. 

We have had several outstanding meetings the past 
year and we have been able to secure outstanding 
speakers and discussion leaders. The chapter meets 
at five o'clock, adjourns for dinner, and reconvenes for 
its second session. We feel that the double session 
makes it more worthwhile for members who travel 
thirty or forty miles to be present. At times, we have 
the same topic in both sessions but generally the pro- 
gram is varied. For instance, in the February meeting, 
we heard from a former New Jersey senator who is 
advocating a tax limitation bill but who at the same 
time assails an income tax to aid schools. In the eve- 
ning session we heard two Board of Education mem- 
bers, both of whom are professors in Rutgers 
University. They talked on the problems of boards 
of education and the relationship between board mem- 
bers and school people. 

The December meeting was a panel discussion on 
“The Relationship Between Industry and Schools.” 
Personnel managers from such concerns as Standard 
Oil Company, Singer Sewing Machine Company, and 
Western Electric Works were present in addition to 
representatives from the academic and vocational 
schools. 

In March we had another panel discussion dealing 
with ‘The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency.” The 
judge of the juvenile court of the county was the chair- 
man of the panel. Serving with him were Colonel 
Mark O. Kimberling, superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Prison; Mr. Phillip Repert, Director of 
Cottage Training, State Home for Boys; Dr. L. N. 
Yepsen, State Director, Division of Classification and 
Parole; Mr. Thomas W. Hopkins, Director of the 
Bureau of Special Service, Jersey City public schools ; 
and Hon. John E. Barger, Mayor of the City of 
Rahway. The local newspapers gave considerable pub- 
licity to the conference and because of the general 
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interest in the subject, the public was invited to attend. 

On May second, the chapter was host for a joint 
initiation of candidates from Tau, Alpha Eta, and 
Alpha Pi chapters. Guests from Beta and Rho chap- 
ters were in attendance although these chapters were 
unable to supply candidates for initiation. Ira M. 
Kline, National Vice-President, and Paul M. Cook, 
Executive Secretary, were also guests of the chapter 
and each gave a short address in the evening session. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Frazer Metzger, 
Dean of Men, Rutgers University. 

The chapter selects for each year a central theme 
around which the programs for the year are developed. 
The theme for the past year was “Broadening the 
Educator's Horizon.”” G. HOLLoway, JR. 


District Seven 


Reports from the chapters in District 7 indicate 
that opportunities for participation in chapter activi- 
ties are being extended to field members through va- 
rious channels. 

In addition to the regular news letters sent out at 
intervals, some of the chapters are mailing monthly 
letters regarding chapter activities and announcements 
of meetings to the entire membership within the state. 
Field members are being asked to state ways in which 
the campus chapter may be of greater service to them. 
One chapter is requesting field members to submit 
topics and questions for discussion at chapter meetings. 
An increased attendance of field members drawn from 
a fairly large radius is noted. 

The chapters report a special effort to plan the 
type of meeting that will appeal particularly to men 
in the field. One chapter reports an attendance of 
twenty field members at a meeting held at a new high 
school located within an hour’s driving distance of 
the campus. Other chapters report that securing out- 
standing speakers for chapter meetings and giving ade- 
quate publicity to the program has resulted in better at- 
tendance on the part of field members within driving 
distance. 

One of the chapters reports the inauguration of 
a state-wide program for field members, centering 
around the interpretation of the schools to the public. 
District committees are working cooperatively on the 
projects related to this general theme in their various 
communities. Other activities for field members are 
nominating and voting for the recipient of a service 
key award, participating in ‘Round Robin” book clubs 
sponsored by the chapter, and participating in a pro- 
gram for the wider use of educational slides and films 
in the schools. 


EDWARD ALVEY, JR., 
Representative, District Seven. 
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ALPHA BETA—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Alpha Beta Chapter has long felt that closer contact 
should be maintained between members in residence 
at or near the University, who constitute only about 
one-sixth of the active membership, and those in the 
field. Four years ago a committee undertook to study 
the situation and suggested a program of more ex- 
tended service. While some of the committee’s sug- 
gestions proved abortive, three elements in the pro- 
posed program have been so successful in application 
that they are described below for the benefit of any 
other chapters that have experienced any qualms about 
accepting the annual check for dues from their mem- 
bers in the field. Briefly, the enlarged activities of the 
chapter centered around: (1) an annual service key 
award; (2) a ‘Round-Robin” book club; (3) a pro- 
gram of monthly discussion meetings at the University. 

For several years Alpha Beta Chapter has awarded 
annually to one of its members the Phi Delta Kappa 
service key in recognition of conspicuous service to the 
cause of education. Each spring a list of those eligible 
to receive the key (members in good standing for 
seven years) is sent to every active member of the chap- 
ter, along with a letter explaining the plan and request- 
ing the nomination of first, second, and third choices 
from the list of eligibles. It is clearly stated that the 
sole basis of the award is the “‘exemplification of the 
ideals of Phi Delta Kappa.” 

The Committee on Service Key Award tabulates the 
returns and ranks all the nominees according to score, 
weighting first, second, and third nominations three, 
two, and one points, respectively. The names of the 
six leading candidates are then mimeographed on a re- 
turn postal which is sent to each member along with a 
letter giving pertinent information about the nominees. 
This information is selected from comments made by 
those placing the name in nomination. The voter is 
requested to return the postal promptly, striking out all 
names except one. The result of the ballot is not an- 
nounced until the presentation banquet, when the 
leader in the voting receives the award from the hands 
of the runner-up. 

In 1934 the chapter expanded the plan still further 
by including among those eligible to receive the award 
all Phi Delta Kappans residing in Virginia who have 
been in good standing in any chapter for seven years. 
A request to submit nominations is sent to all Phi Delta 
Kappans in Virginia in good standing at the time, but 
only active members of Alpha Beta Chapter are eligible 
to vote on those who have been nominated. 

Following the example of Pi Chapter, as described 
in the April, 1933, issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN, 
Alpha Beta Chapter organized in the fall of 1933 a 
reading club which has enrolled from twenty to twenty- 
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VITALIZING CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


five members each session. The Round-Robin Book 
Club Committee submits to all Phi Delta Kappans re- 
siding in the state a prospectus of the plan, an an- 
notated list of recent and significant books, and a 
coupon for recording preferences and aversions and 
for recommending other books. From the replies to 
this questionnaire a final selection of books is made. 
The two-dollar membership fee is usually supple- 
mented by a special appropriation from the chapter in 
order that a number of more expensive books may be 
included. 

For several years the chapter has conducted a series 
of monthly meetings devoted to topics of current in- 
terest. Advance notices of the nature of each meeting 
are sent to all Virginia Phi Delta Kappans, with 
the request that special questions or problems be sub- 
mitted in advance in order that the leader of the dis- 
cussion may investigate them and include them in 
his address. Many of the field members are drawn to 
the campus by these meetings. The chapter also holds 
seasonal banquets at the University, featuring ad- 
dresses by outstanding men in the state. A large 
number of field members usually attend the banquet 
held every fall in Richmond in connection with the 
meeting of the Virginia Education Association. Last 
fall Mr. Forbes Norris, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, spoke on ‘‘Adult Education in Richmond.” 
The chapter recently voted to issue its news letter more 
frequently in a less expensive form, in order that bet- 
ter contact might be maintained with members in the 
field. 

During the past summer, plans were completed for 
a state organization of Phi Delta Kappans in Vir- 
ginia. The state was divided into twelve districts 
corresponding to those of the Virginia Education 
Association, and chairmen were appointed for each 
district. They were furnished with a list of Phi Delta 
Kappans residing in their district and were charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the state pro- 
gram in their own district. 

After consultation with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Committee selected as its 
theme for the year, ‘Interpreting the Schools to the 
Public,” and prepared a list of topics centering around 
this theme. Content outlines and bibliographies were 
prepared for each topic, as well as small package li- 
braries which might be borrowed from the chapter. 
The topics include Organization of Virginia's Public 
School System; How Virginia’s Public Schools Are 
Supported; Character Education in Virginia; How 
Virginia's Teachers Are Trained, Licensed, and Ap- 
pointed; Development of Virginia’s Public School 
System, etc. 

The outlines and bibliographies are being used in 
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the preparation of addresses before parent-teacher 
leagues, service clubs, women’s organizations, fra- 
ternal groups, and other lay organizations. A series of 
press releases for county newspapers is being prepared 
by one district organization. Phi Delta Kappans, 
other educators, and lay workers are using the 
materials, which are adaptable to local needs and 
conditions. 

Last summer a program was offered to embrace all 
resident and visiting Phi Delta Kappans at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. This triangular program consisted 
of (1) athletics, (2) a series of visual education pic- 
tures, and (3) panel discussion luncheons. The en- 
tire program was inaugurated and carried out by 
committee leadership, and so enthusiastically partici- 
pated in that the chapter will undoubtedly follow a 
similar, if not identical scheme for the coming summer 
quarter. 

Alpha Beta Chapter is now in the process of pre- 
paring special invitations to all Phi Delta Kappans 
residing in Virginia to consider all the activities of 
this chapter as of mutual interest to every member of 
the fraternity in this state, to associate themselves with 
any meeting or endeavor sponsored by this chapter, 
and to offer any suggestions they may have as to op- 
portunities for and means whereby the chapter can 
more closely approach the ideals of the fraternity. 

EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE 


Alpha Kappa Chapter tries to keep in touch with 
all field members within a radius of forty miles from 
Knoxville through announcement of the chapter pro- 
grams. As a result, many of these field members at- 
tend the meetings of the chapter in Knoxville. 

The regular meeting of the chapter on February 14 
was held at the Norris High School. The superin- 
tendent, Dr. Hogan, and the principal, Mr. Finchum, 
are members of Phi Delta Kappa and they provided 
the program of the evening. This consisted of an 
explanation of the Norris educational program which 
is wide in its range from the pre-school to the adult 
and which includes a training program for the workers 
on Norris Dam project as well as a community adult 
education program for the people of the town of Nor- 
ris. Movie reels made at the school by the students 
themselves and which picture various types of activ- 
ities being carried on in the school were shown. The 
members were taken on an inspection tour of the 
building which is the last word in an electrically 
equipped school building, indirect lighting automati- 
cally controlled by photo-electric cells, electrically 
heated, and electrically controlled ventilation. Thirty- 

(Concluded on page 296) 
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Personal and Professional 


JouHN E. Baccett, for the past thirty-three years 
superintendent of Lake Forest, Ill., public schools, will 
retire at the end of the current year. The title of 
“superintendent-emeritus” has been conferred upon 
him. 


M. S. BANKSTON has been inaugurated president of 
the Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Monticello, Ark. He was formerly head of the de- 
partment of agriculture of that institution. 


RoBERT G. BERNREUTER, associate professor of ed- 
ucation and psychology at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Clinical Psychologists. 


T. D. Brooks, dean of the graduate school at Texas 
A. and M. College, was recently elected president of 
the Texas Society of College Teachers. 


GeorGE H. Curtis, for the past seventeen years 
superintendent of schools in Alpena, Mich., will retire 
from the profession at the,end of the current year. At 
a recent banquet he was presented with a gift by 
Alpena teachers, who eight years ago also presented 
him with a life membership in the NEA. Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis will make their future home in Alpena. 


Harvey H. Davis has been named acting chairman 
of the department of education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The department has been operating under an 
executive committee for some time. 


ALAN O. DEcH has been appointed senior curricu- 
lum consultant in the state department of education 
in Pennsylvania. 


W. G. Eck Es, director of the division of school 
building service of the state department of education 
of Mississippi, was recently elected president of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 


EUGENE FarLey has accepted the directorship of 
the Bucknell Junior College at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Doctor Farley was for the past seven years director of 
research in the Newark public schools. 


CHARLES W. FLINT, who was recently elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, has an- 
nounced definitely that he will resign his post as chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University. 


V. C. FRYKLUND, assistant professor of industrial 
education at the University of Minnesota, served as 
curriculum consultant on matters pertaining to indus- 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


trial education in Michigan recently, besides speaking 
at Wayne University, and appearing on the program of 
the Michigan Vocational Association meeting at Jack- 
son, Mich. 


W. HAMILTON FYFE is the new principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. Doctor Fyfe goes to his new 
post from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, to 
succeed SIR GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


InA M. Gast has made available his Auditory Scale 
for Group Measurement of General Mental Ability in 
manual form. Doctor Gast reports that it is intended 
as a contribution to education and not as a commercial 
product. The manual is published. by Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALESSANDRO GHIGI, dean of the University of 
Bologna, was speaker of the day at Boston University’s 
commencement exercises. Doctor Ghigi is also pro- 
fessor of zoology at Bologna, and a congressman. 


CHARLES GIAUQUE has been appointed professor 
of physical education at George Williams College, 
Chicago. 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN, professor of educational 
psychology at Pennsylvania State College, has resigned 
the position. 


E. K. HILLBRAND of the Municipal University of 
Wichita, which is the supervising institution for six 
of the Kansas Freshman College projects, is supervis- 
ing agent in charge of those at Pratt, Anthony, Harper, 
Wellington, and Wichita. At Wichita there are two 
projects, one for white students and one for Negroes. 


CLAUDE M. Hirst, former commissioner of educa- 
tion for the State of Arkansas, and who has been as- 
sistant chief of the division of school-building service 
of the State of California for the past two years, has 
been appointed commissioner of education for Alaska. 


LAMONT F. HopcE was recently guest of honor at 
a dinner attended by almost two thousand teachers 
and school patrons who honored him for his twenty- 
five years of administrative service as superintendent of 
the Yonkers, N. Y., schools. The dinner was spon- 
sored by the Yonkers Teachers Association. 


RoBERT M. HUTCHINS, president of the University 
of Chicago, has been awarded the gold medal of the 
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Holland Society of New York for distinguished serv- 
ice to education. 


PauL B. JACOBSON has been elected to succeed 
ARTHUR K. Loomis as principal of the University of 
Chicago High School. He was formerly director of 
secondary education at Hibbing, Minn. 


ALBERT N. JORGENSEN was inaugurated president 
of Connecticut State College on Friday, June 12. Gov. 
W. L. Cross presided at the ceremonies, and S. P. 
Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, gave 
the address of the occasion. 


I. L. KANDEL, professor of education and associate 
in the International Institute of Teachers College, be- 
lieves that the totalitarian state, as exemplified by Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia is a “denial of history,’’ and its 
fundamental premise is based on intolerance. His 
statements are published in a survey, The Challenge to 
Democracy, recently published. 


GeorGE A. KuyPeEr, director of the School of Edu- 
cation, Hampton Institute, will complete work for the 
Ph.D. degree at New York University during 1936-37. 
He has been granted a leave of absence. 


FRANK L. McVey, president of the University of 
Kentucky, has been elected president of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


CuRTIS MERRIMAN, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed registrar 
of that institution. Professor Merriman came to Wis- 
consin as a member of the department of education in 
1923. He was formerly head of the department of 
education at the state teachers college, Cheney, Wash. 


Amos E. NeyYHART of Pennsylvania State College, 
who developed a systematic method of teaching safe 
automobile driving to high-school pupils in his spare 
time, has been granted a leave of absence for one year 
at the request of the American Automobile Association. 


HERBERT Osborn, professor-emeritus of entomol- 
ogy at Ohio State University, RALPH D. MERSHON, 
engineer and inventor of New York City, and Roy D. 
McC ure, surgeon-in-chief at Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit, received honorary degrees at commencement 
exercises of Ohio State University, June 15. 


J. R. OverturF will succeed A. C. BARKER as City 
superintendent of schools in Palo Alto, Calif., on 
July 1. He leaves a four-year contract in Sacramento, 
which was recently renewed. 


EMIL RANSEEN, graduate student in psychology at 
Northwestern University, has evolved a new device to 
enable the blind to read. The device transforms light 
rays from printed letters into electrical impulses by 
means of a photo-electric cell. 


These impulses are 
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translated into mechanical stimuli at points on the 
hand, which feels the line of print as though the hand 
were moved over a line of large embossed letters. Mr. 
Ranseen says long training will be necessary in order 
that a blind person may use the device. 


WILLIAM G. PADEN, superintendent of the Ala- 
meda, Calif., public schools, has been removed after a 
“bitter factional fight.” Said the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune: “. . . faithful public service demands bet- 
ter treatment than this if we are to retain competent 
men in our educational system.” 


Cass A. REED will terminate his presidency of the 
International College, Izmir, Turkey, in September 
when the college affiliates with the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Syria. He has taken up his new work as 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Pomona, 
California. 


J. D. Roan, twenty-two years old, recently elected 
superintendent of schools in Pike County, Georgia, is 
one of the youngest school executives in the United 
States. He defeated FRANK L. ADAMs, who had held 
the office for twenty years. 


C. C. Ross, head of the department of educational 
psychology, and P. P. Boyp, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Kentucky, are 
joint authors of a report, An Experiment in Group 
Counseling for Freshman. They reach the conclusion 
that frank and friendly discussion with low-ranking 
freshmen upon their general morale and work habits 
is a method of group counseling that has genuine 
promise. 


GALEN SAYLOR has been elected full-time director 
of a newly established department of research of the 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. 


RALEIGH SGHORLING of the University of Michigan 
served as consultant on mathematics in the Texas State 
Curriculum Revision Project, June 1-19. 


WALTER F. SLocuM, for twenty-six years principal 
of the Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, and for 
forty-four years a member of the city’s school system, 
was recently tendered a retirement dinner by former 
and present pupils. 


J. RipLey Stroop has prepared and is publishing a 
battery of interference tests, worked out in the lab- 
oratory of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
under the direction of Joseph Peterson. Doctor Stroop 
is principal of the high school at Morrison, Tenn. 


JosePH R. Tay_or of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, only living charter member of the 
university's Phi Beta Kappa chapter, was guest of 
honor at the organization’s annual dinner recently. He 
was also honored at a reception preceding the banquet. 
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FRANK C. TourToNn, vice-president and director of 
the educational program of the University of Southern 
California, died suddenly on June 1, from apoplexy, at 
his home in Beverly Hills, California. Dr. Touton 
was well and favorably known in Phi Delta Kappa, 
having been the national vice-president 1926-1928. 
He was recently decorated by the French Government 
as an “Officer of Public Instruction’’ for distinguished 
achievement in the field of education. 


Louis L. THURSTONE, University of Chicago psy- 
chologist, has identified seven prime elements of in- 
telligence which he believes combine to make up an 
individual’s mental capacity. His seven ‘‘dimensions” 
of intellect, each separately measurable, are: number 
facility, word fluency, visualizing ability, memory, per- 
ceptual speed, induction, and verbal reasoning. 
Doctor Thurstone’s new conception of intelligence and 
tests based on it constitute a challenge to the “IQ,” 
“mental age,” and other general intelligence tests. 
Doctor Thurstone points out that it is possible by his 
methods to represent an individual's “mental profile.” 


Wittarp N. VAN SLyck, principal of the To- 
peka (Kans.) High School, has been elected president 
of the National Principals’ Association. 


J. J. Vineyarp is in charge of the largest of the 
Kansas forty “Freshman College’ projects. Mr. 
Vineyard is principal of the Junior-Senior High 
School at Junction City, and his project has seven fac- 
ulty members. 


CHARLES A. WAGNER, for thirteen years a member 
of the Louisiana State Normal College faculty at 
Natchitoches, La., died April 14. Prior to his work 
at Louisiana State Normal, he taught at Miami Uni- 
versity, Kansas State Normal College, and Bowling 
Green State Normal. He was a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

G. M. WELLER has been appointed vice principal of 
the Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles. He 
was previously counselor at the Venice High School. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE of the 
National Education Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in New Orleans, February 20-25, 
1937. Phi Delta Kappa will provide the usual an- 
nual luncheon and program on Tuesday, February 
23, at a hotel to be announced later. 


The Wor_pD CONGRESS OF YOUTH will be held 
this year at Geneva, Switzerland, from August 31 to 
September 7, under auspices of the International Fed- 
eration of League of Nations Societies. Practical co- 
operation of the youth of all countries, based on 


mutual understanding and respect for opinion, will 
be discussed. 


NEA AT PoRTLAND: In presenting the ‘Portland 
Program,” THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN is aware that 
school-men will see it in considerable detail in in- 
numerable reprints and in magazines. The purpose of 
the following notice is simply to summarize what seem 
to be the underlying threads that hold the meeting to 
its unity of purpose. 

Meetings will be held beginning Sunday, June 28, 
at Portland, and ending with a business session Thurs- 
day morning, July 2. The Department of Elementary 
Schools Principals will meet from June 28 to July 3. 
Miss Agnes Samuelson of Iowa is the president of the 
NEA; Harley W. Lyeon, principal of the Longfellow- 
Cleveland schools, Pasadena, is president of the 
principals. 

Theme of the first general session of Monday, June 
29, at 9:30 oclock, will be “Gaining a new perspec- 
tive.” The evening general session will be on 
“Integrating education and democracy.” 

The third general session, Tuesday morning, will 
be built upon “Building a stronger foundation,” and 
the evening session, “Conserving American youth.” 

Wednesday's sessions will be focused on 
ing the program,” and “Conquering new frontiers,” 
the morning and evening session themes, respectively. 

Thursday will bring consideration of ‘‘Strengthen- 
ing the relationship between school and community,” 
and ‘Evaluating national issues.” 

Representative assemblies will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday mornings at 9:30 oclock, 
when the business of the NEA will be transacted. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS will open its activities by putting its members in 
a proper frame of mind by means of a 7:30 o'clock 
breakfast in the main dining room of the Portland 
Hotel. 

The first session, Monday afternoon at the First 
Congregational Church, Eighth and Madison, will 
bring a study of ‘Appraising the new school and its 
educational outcomes.” Tuesday afternoon, ‘The 
teaching of the implications of religion in the teaching 
of social sciences” will provide the theme. 

Pupils and teachers of Beaumont School, Portland, 
will give a correlation demonstration, using the sub- 
ject, “Oregon fishing.” 

Willis A. Sutton, a past president of the NEA, and 
superintendent of schools at Atlanta Ga., will be guest 
speaker at the semiannual banquet of the department, 
Tuesday evening at 6:30 o'clock in the main dining 
room of the Portland Hotel. 


The fifth INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PuB- 
LIC EDUCATION, to which the Swiss Federal Depart- 
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ment of Foreign Affairs last March sent invitations, 
and which is organized by the International Bureau of 
Education, will open at Geneva, July 13. The object 
of the conference is not to impose any solutions nor to 
standardize education but to seek to facilitate mutual 


information and to draw attention to efforts made by 


individual countries in the field of education. 


The seventh WorLD CONFERENCE OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP will meet at Cheltenham, 
England, in August to discuss ‘Foundations of Free- 
dom and a Free Community.” Each main lecture will 
be translated from English to French, and vice versa, 
and will be discussed the next day in a symposium. 
Among those scheduled to appear are Harold Rugg, Sir 
Michael Sadler, Robert Ulich, and Sir Percy Nunn. 


The INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WoMEN, whose convention will meet in Cracow, Po- 
land, August 25-30, will be attended by representa- 
tives from forty countries. The American group will 
sail from New York on the “Laconia,” July 30, and 
will go to England, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland 
before they enter Russia. After the conference in 
Poland, which will be held at Cracow University, said 
to be the second oldest university in the world, the 
group will return by way of Berlin and Paris. 


The NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION is planned for June 
25-27 at Boston. Frank Pellegrin of Creighton Uni- 
versity is president of the association, and Eleanor 
Mosely of Boston University, convention chairman. 


The eighth annual INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 
will be held on the campus of the University of 
Southern California, June 15-19. More than two 
hundred different governmental problems will be dis- 
cussed, and comprehensive training provided in the 
principles and techniques of public administration. 
The institute is to be sponsored by the school of gov- 
ernment of the university. 


TERCENTENARY CONFERENCE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES is planned for August 31 at Harvard Uni- 
versity as a part of the university's tercentenary celebra- 
tion. Seventy-five of the world’s outstanding scientists 
and scholars, among them fourteen Nobel prize win- 
ners, will be invited to attend. 


The first NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., December 10-12, is given advance notice. The 
conference will be held in cooperation with the Office 
of Education and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. A large number of organizations have been 
invited to send representatives. 


Plans for the HORACE MANN CENTENNIAL, which 
will be celebrated next year, are already being laid. A 
report of work thus far accomplished will be brought 
before the NEA convention at Portland which will 
recommend that the celebration begin October 16 with 
the dedication of the statue of Horace Mann at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and continue through- 
out 1937, reaching a climax during American Educa- 
tion Week of that year. 


The seventh annual INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY 
RabIo convened at Ohio State University, May 4-6. A 
long list of ‘speakers appeared on the program, dis- 
cussing problems of the field. 


Seventh annual meeting of the ASSOCIATION OF 
CONSULTING PsyCHOLOGiIsTs, held May 9 at the 
Training School, Vineland, N. J., heard reports of 
work of practicing psychologists in varied fields. In- 
stitutional problems were considered, and a variety of 
other subjects were discussed. 


Iowa's tenth CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PARENT EDUCATION was held in Iowa City, 
June 16-18, on the theme, ‘Education for Family 
Life.” Two symposiums, “Direct Aids to the Family” 
and “Social Aids to the Child,’”’ and round table dis- 
cussions on “Special Problems of the Modern Family,” 
with Floyd H. Allport acting as leader, and “Under- 
standing Ourselves and Our Children,” with B. B. 
Robinson leading, were held. Others who took part 
in the conference were W. C. Reavis, Ruth Brickner, 
R. G. Foster, Hornell Hart, Charles Hall, Miss Gladys 
Hall, Hughes Mearns, H. M. Skeels, Misses Laura 
Taft and Nora Talbot, and Grant Wood. 


The MiIpwEst PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION con- 
vened late in April for a two-day conference at North- 
western University which included symposiums and 
round-table discussions on child development. Flor- 
ence Goodenough of the University of Minnesota was 
in charge of the discussions. 


A PARENT EDUCATION INSTITUTE will be con- 
ducted during the week of June 22 at the University of 
Denver, with J. E. Anderson, director of the Institute 
on Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota lead- 
ing discussion on child development and giving lec- 
tures especially for parents. Forenoons Doctor An- 
derson will discuss scientific investigations in child 
behavior. Round-table discussions will be held each 
afternoon. 


The third annual CAMP CONFERENCE was held late 
in April at the University of Washington for women 
of the university and the Washington Camping As- 
sociation. Miss Abbie Graham was the principal 
speaker. An exhibition of camp appurtenances and 
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equipment was also held. Subjects discussed included 
camp fire stunts, camp values, waterfront activities and 
supervision, and camp promotion. 


A RurAL LEADERSHIP SUMMER SCHOOL will be 
held at the University of Wisconsin from June 29 to 
July 10 to give consideration to problems of com- 
munity life, education, social adjustment, and public 
welfare. J. H. Kolb is in charge of the event. 


A summer CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM AND 
GUIDANCE, to be held July 6-10 at Stanford, is planned 
to serve classroom teachers on all levels of the school 
system, curriculum workers, guidance workers, super- 
visors, administrators, research workers, and the lay 
public. A distinguished group of educational leaders 
will participate. 

A CONFERENCE ON THE CURRICULUM and the 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION will be held at the 
University of Illinois, July 13-17. An interesting pro- 
gram, with such speakers as Charles H. Judd, T. E. 
Benner, Russell M. Story, C. R. Griffith, H. G. Hull- 
fish, F. C. Ayer, Samuel Everett, E. T. McSwain, and 
others, has been arranged by R. T. Gregg and his con- 
ference committee. Both philosophical and practical 
phases of the problems will be considered. 


The seventh annual SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
CONFERENCE of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers was held June 11-13 on the conference 
theme: “Administering the Instructional Program to 
Meet the Needs of Pupils.” The general topic for 
Thursday was “What Are the Needs of Pupils?’ ; for 
Friday, ‘““What Are the Contributions of the Subject- 
Matter Field to Pupils’ Needs?” ; for Saturday's morn- 
ing session, “What Is the Contribution of Supervision 
to Pupils’ Needs?” and for the afternoon session, 
“What Is the Contribution of the School Library to 
Pupils’ Needs?” 

The annual CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICERS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS will be held 
at the University of Chicago from July 20-24, the gen- 
eral theme being: “Innovations in Educational Ad- 
ministration.” Among the session topics are the fol- 
lowing: “Departures in the Education of Deviate 
Children,” “Improvements in Business Administra- 
tion,” ‘Innovating Practices in the Administration of 
School Equipment and Supplies,” “Progress in School 
and Community Reorganization,” and ‘Community 
Responsibilities of the School Principal.” Members 
of the Department of Education faculty, school super- 
intendents, and principals, and other educational 
leaders will appear on the program. 


Third annual SCHOOL ExECUTIVES CONFERENCE 
will be held under auspices of the departments of edu- 


cation and of psychology at the University of Denver, 
July 13-24. Procedures of the conference will be ad- 
justed to the wishes and needs of the group attending. 
Discussion-leaders will be drawn from Colorado and 
other schools. 


A CONFERENCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Work- 
ERS was held at Teachers College, May 15-16, with 
J. R. McGaughy as conference chairman. Among 
the features of the event was a round-table discussion, 
‘How Shall the Public Schools be Changed?” and a 
panel discussion, ‘‘What Are Next Steps in Changing 
Our Schools Goodwin Watson addressed the con- 
ference on “Changing the Public Schools from a 
Psychologist’s Point of View.” 


The CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
said to be the first of its kind ever held for principals 
and those interested in elementary education, will be 
held at the University of Oregon’s extension center in 
Portland, July 6-17. Subjects to be discussed include 
supervision and methods of teaching, character educa- 
tion, moral tests, public relations and community con- 
tacts, mental and physical health of pupils, and cur- 
riculum construction. 


A BusINEss EDUCATION CONFERENCE on the topic, 
“Current Problems in Commercial Education,” with 
emphasis upon consumer education and general busi- 
ness, will be held at the University of Denver, June 
25-26. One of the afternoon sessions will be given 
over to a series of round-table discussions on the teach- 
ing of the various business “‘skill” subjects. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION will meet at the University of Wisconsin, 
June 23-26. Sectional meetings for the several di- 
visions of engineering education will be held, as well 
as general sessions for all. About 1,500 are expected 
to attend the meeting. 


New FARMERS OF AMERICA will hold their second 
national rally at Hampton Institute, August 30 to 
September 1, when supervisors, teachers, delegates, 
and contestants from 18 southern states are expected 
toattend. ‘Superior Farmer’’ degrees will be awarded. 
Agriculture supervisors and teacher-trainers will hold 
a two-day conference immediately following the 
N. F. A. meet. S. B. Simmons of North Carolina is 
undertaking preliminary arrangements. 


A CAMP EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS TRAINING CON- 
FERENCE for educational advisers of the Third Corps 
Area (United States Army) will be held at Hampton 
Institute from July 28 to August 8. Thomas G. Ben- 
nett, Corps Area Education Adviser, who conducted 
the 1935 conference for Negro CCC educational ad- 
visers, will again be in charge. 
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The PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION has recently been organized. Members of 
the executive committee are Robert P. Wray, chair- 
man; Philip A. Boyer, P. L. Cressman, C. C. Peters, 
and Charles E. Prall. The purpose of the association 
is to stimulate interest in educational research by means 
of meetings in conjunction with the regular state con- 
vention and the district meetings. Membership to the 
association will be by invitation, and will be “closed.” 
Ultimately the association expects to engage in co- 
operative research, and in summarization and dissemi- 
nation of the results of previous researches. 


The COLORADO-WYOMING ACADEMY OF LETTERS 
held its second annual meeting at the University of 
Denver, May 9. Among the addresses was ‘‘Hunting 
Primitive Languages” by Paul-Louis Faye; “‘Authors— 
Today and Tomorrow,” by William M. Raine; and 
“Preparing Books for Publication” by E. A. Cross. 


ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION met May 8-9 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Department of Education mem- 
bers of the University, and of other institutions in the 
state discussed a variety of problems, with special 
emphasis being given to reading and study difficulties. 


NEW JERSEY SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ASs- 
SOCIATION met at Rutgers University, May 1-2. C. H. 
Elliott, state commissioner of education; Henry Crane, 
pastor of a Scranton, Pa., church; Everett D. Martin, 
director of the Cooper Union Forum, were among the 
speakers. The New Jersey Association of Deans of 
Women met at the New Jersey College for Women, 
May 1, with J. Hillis Miller the principal speaker. 


The MICHIGAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION, in its 
fourth convention, held at Michigan State Normal 
College, May 9, brought together students and super- 
visors of rural education from five state colleges. The 
cooperative movement, gradual enlargement of politi- 
cal units of government, health-protection measures in 
rural communities, the movement for supervision of 
education by county clubs, and organizations in rural 
education were considered by the various discussion 
groups. 

ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS of New York 
will hold a summer conference from August 23-26 at 
Colgate University. The annual holiday conference 
was set for December 28-30 in Syracuse. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the OHIO Socio- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, composed of teachers of sociology 
in colleges and high schools, was held late in April at 
Ohio State University. Ohio Sociological Students 
Association conducted simultaneous meetings at the 
university under the direction of its president, Ivan 
Reynolds, of Delaware, Ohio. 
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Eighteenth annual EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
under the direction of the department of research of 
the Detroit public schools was held May 7 and May 14. 
The theme of the first session was ‘The High School 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” ; of the second ses- 
sion, ““What Do We Know and Tell About Pupils?” ; 
of the third session, ‘“‘Research in Varied Fields”; and 
of the fourth session, ‘‘Readin’, Radio, and ’Rithmetic.” 


Colleges and Universities 


The following is quoted without comment from 
an editorial entitled “The Universities Wake Up,” 
printed in The Chicago Sunday Tribune of May 17: 

“The academic and scientific departments of our 
universities are becoming more and more concerned 
over the complete domination of the secondary school 
system by the professional educators. 

“They have our sympathy. . . . For forty years the 
universities of the United States have been fostering 
specialization. They have become more and more 
trade schools and less and less centers of culture. . . . 

“Under the circumstances the poor school teachers 
can hardly be blamed for trying to lift themselves by 
their own bootstraps. They found themselves long on 
respectability and short on pay. The way to raise the 
pay was to become a specialist, and to become special- 
ists they needed a science of their own. They looked 
around and picked psychology, a dubious science but a 
speciously impressive one. 

“The teaching cult, once born, blossomed royally. 
True, the colleges will have little to do with it. When 
Harvard recently sought a president, it picked a 
chemist. Illinois chose an engineer, Michigan a 
zoologist, Chicago a lawyer, Wisconsin an editor, 
Princeton a political scientist. But superintendents of 
schools come by choice from Teachers’ college, and 
high-school principals and teachers, often by law, from 
a normal school or university college of education. . . . 

“The American Chemical society became alarmed 
because college freshmen were inadequately prepared 
in science, and eighteen months ago appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate... . 

“In a nutshell the long report charges that future 
teachers have to devote so much time to ‘professional 
teacher training’ that they have insufficient time to 
study the subjects which they later teach. . . . Surveys 
were quoted showing that more than half the physics 
teachers in the north central area, the middle west, 
had had no more than 11 hours of college physics— 
about a full year’s course. . . . 

“ “The vast majority of the professors in our major 
universities are not themselves eligible for certification 
and could not be appointed to a teaching position in 
our high schools,’ the report states. ‘A premium is 
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placed on those who are more interested in technic than 
in subject matter, upon method than upon profound 
knowledge.’ 

“The society concludes, in line with a previous find- 
ing of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, that there is no evidence that the requirements 
for professional training have improved secondary 
school instruction to an extent commensurate with the 
time spent on such courses. It recommends that no 
teacher be certified to teach a subject who has not had 
at least as much college training in the specific subject 
as is required in professional or teacher training 
courses. 

“The recommendation seems a good one. Perhaps 
it will help jar the universities out of their narrow 
trade-school rut and put them back on the path of 
balanced education.” 


SIGMA XI, national honorary society for scientific 
scholars, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, June 19-20, 
at Cornell University, birthplace of the society. The 
principal address was made by Max Mason, retired 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. The six 
surviving members of the founders’ group attended the 
ceremonies. A semicentennial memorial tablet was 
unveiled shortly before final adjournment on the sec- 
ond day. F. K. Richtmyer, dean of the Graduate 
School at Cornell, was general chairman of the 
celebration. 


What is the “TYPICAL’”’ JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY ? 
As the result of 288 replies received by the Carnegie 
Advisory Group on Junior College Libraries, W. C. 
Eells gives the following summary in The Junior Col- 
lege Journal: 

“The ‘typical’ junior college library is housed and 
administered in connection with the high-school li- 
brary; occupies a fireproof building; is in use 49 
hours a week; seats 73 readers; has 744 feet of shelv- 
ing; has 5,618 books and space for 2,264 additional 
volumes; has an annual budget of $1,853, or $8.29 a 
student enrolled ; has annual accessions of 30 volumes: 
receives 39 current periodicals; and is in charge of a 
full-time librarian with library-school training.” 

These data, Doctor Eells makes clear, represent 
norms, not standards. They tell what junior college 
libraries are—not what they should be. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: Space does not permit the list- 
ing of all features of summer sessions in American col- 
leges and universities. Circular No. 3, 1936, of the 
Educational Research Service, Department of Super- 
intendence and Research Division of the NEA, how- 
ever, lists what apparently are all scheduled summer 
sessions by institution, state, registration date, and clos- 
ing date. 

Work begins in the majority of summer sessions 


before June 20. One hundred and ten institutions 
report summer sessions, eleven of whom will divide 
the period into two terms. Summer schools begin 
to close soon after the middle of July, although three 
close September 1 or later. 

The circular also lists the opening and closing dates 
of public schools in 133 cities. Of these, 103 cities 
begin work between September 1 and 9. 


Boston UNIVERSITY alumni who are engaged in 
varied branches of teaching organized May 16 as the 
Boston University Alumni Teachers Association. An 
address by Louis P. Benezet, superintendent of schools 
in Manchester, N. H., on “Why Do Schoolmen Lose 
Their Jobs?’ was a feature of the event. William M. 
Warren, dean of the college of liberal arts, presided. 

In a list of “Suggested Improvements in Methods 
of Study” recently issued by the student counseling 
department of the University, under the direction of 
Warren T. Powell, students were advised to enjoy such 
social affairs as teas and dances fortnightly only, ac- 
cording to a time-budget included in the list. 

The bulletin suggests the following as the minimum 
number of hours each week for student activity: 
classes, 18 hours; study 35 hours; serious reading, four 
hours; exercise, seven hours, lectures, concerts, etc., 
four hours; formal social affairs, six hours; religion, 
social service work or its equivalent, four hours; sleep, 
56 hours. 

Material was compiled after an inventory of stu- 
dents’ study habits through the use of individual form 
tests given over a period of years to several hundred 
Boston University students who were having scholastic 
difficulties. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., is te- 
cipient of a gift of $500,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York City. The gift will be 
added to the general endowment funds of the college. 
The appropriation, made in April, 1934, involved con- 
ditions requiring the college to raise nearly a million 
dollars by June 30, 1936, which have been met by 
Carleton. Carleton is one of the few colleges in the 
West to be awarded a grant by the General Education 
Board since it adopted its present plan of giving some 
ten years ago. The gift increases the assets of the 
college to about $5,000,000, of which $3,500,000 rep- 
resent endowment and other funds. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENveER’S School of Commerce, 
surveying graduates of Denver high schools, finds that 
forty per cent of the 5,010 graduating in 1929, 1933, 
and 1934 entered college; that as of April 1, 1935, 
about 3,000 were not gainfully ernployed ; that in prop- 
erty holdings, the automobile heads the boys’ list, 
and the radio ranks second for both boys and girls. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO'S alumni had a new style 
reunion, and alumni school, which lasted a week, and 
which was given in addition to the usual round of 
dinners and luncheons. Subjects which were pre- 
sented at the request of alumni included Modern Art, 
Modern Literature, Child Psychology, Psychology, 
Better Government, Economics, Business, and Inter- 
national Relations. All were presented by the round- 
table method. 

The University announces a gift of $3,364,772 for 
its Oriental Institute, the donors being the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board. 

Forty-eight retired Chicago professors, eighteen of 
whom are more than seventy years old, are spending 
their leisure time in writing, lecturing, and further 
study. Charles Chandler, oldest living professor 
emeritus, now lives in Alton, Ill. A. A. Stagg, after 
his retirement at Chicago, became athletic director at 
the College of the Pacific. James H. Tufts, former 
chairman of the philosophy department, last year pub- 
lished a volume on American social morality, and this 
year has contributed to several journals. 

Shailer Mathews, emeritus dean of the divinity 
schools, is writing and lecturing. Charles J. Chamber- 
lain, emeritus in botany, recently published a volume 
on gymnosperms, and is now writing a book on cyads. 
I. M. Price, Old Testament authority, works daily in 
Swift Hall on the campus. Miss Marion Talbot, who 
was dean of women in the university's first year, will 
publish a volume, “More Than Lore,” in June. 

“A Constitutional History of the United States,” 
was published last year by Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
emeritus history-faculty member. Frank R. Lillie, 
emeritus dean of biological sciences, is president of 
the National Research Council. Gordon J. Laing, 
emeritus dean of humanities, serves as general editor of 
the University Press. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, which now grants younger 
faculty members leaves of absence with full salary for 
independent research, announces that projects already 
completed by such research workers include the com- 
position of a musical symphony, a study of fatigue in 
the human body, and a comprehensive investigation 
of government administration in the United States. 
Seven other studies are now in progress, in the fields of 
astronomy, history, mathematics, sociology, and Eng- 
lish literature. 

Harvard also announces a gift of $4,000, to be 
awarded this year in the form of scholarships for the 
training of civics teachers under Harvard's new pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching. Frank G. Thomson, an alumnus, is the 
donor. In addition to the Thomson scholarships, the 
University will award several others to candidates for 
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the new degree, all carrying maximum stipends of 
$1,000. 


The UNIVERSITY OF Houston (Texas) is doing 
away with the traditional “freshman course” in Eng- 
lish “in order to use the English teachers for the teach- 
ing of English to their pupils,” comments the Alpha 
Alpha News. The University is attempting a unified 
curriculum in the first two years. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY has taken 
the lead among Illinois teacher-training institutions in 
the matter of a new grading system. It is announced 
that these institutions will adopt a uniform plan based 
upon conclusions reached by Normal’s research group, 
composed of C. N. Mills, F. T. Goodier, J. A. Kinne- 
man, and C. A. DeYoung. 

“Why Keep the Two-Year Curriculum?” was the 
discussion subject May 20 at Normal’s Student Forum. 
An instructive discussion brought forth both merits 
and shortcomings of the two-year training program. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY'S mountain radio 
listening-center system was inspected by officials of the 
Radio Institute of the Audible Arts. Two to three 
weeks were spent in eastern Kentucky by Victor Schiff 
and two other members of the Institute. 

All graduate work has been discontinued in Ken- 
tucky teachers’ colleges and is now centered in the 
University of Kentucky. Students enrolled as candi- 
dates for master’s degrees will, upon transfer, receive 
credit toward such degrees in the University. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY'S graduate school observed 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, Friday, May 22. At the 
same time, William McPherson, the school’s only 
dean, also celebrated his silver anniversary in that 
position. 

Speakers included Guy S. Ford of the Graduate 
School, the University of Minnesota; Floyd K. Richt- 
myer of the Graduate School, Cornell University ; 
Fernandus Payne of Indiana University; Edmund 
Soper, presider. of Ohio Wesleyan, and Daniel L. 
Evans of the College of Wooster. George W. Right- 
mire, president of Ohio State, presided at an after- 
noon meeting and acted as toastmaster at the banquet. 

Under Doctor McPherson’s guidance, more than 
a thousand men and women have received the doctor 
of philosophy degree, and many more, the master’s. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE reports that appli- 
cations for admission to the freshman class are being 
received at a rate that indicates that the college may be 
faced with the necessity of turning away many quali- 
fied students. Applications on May 1 were thirty per 
cent more than received at the same time last year. 
College enrollment will be limited to approximately 
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5,425 students next year, according to William S. 
Hoffman, registrar. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY'S preparatory school observed 
the 170th year of continuous existence this spring. It 
was said at one time to have been the first junior col- 
lege in the United States, and was established five years 
before classes were taught at Rutgers College. Rut- 
gers Prep is the second oldest school in New Jersey, 
being antedated only by Newark Academy. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA announces 
a new publication, Research News, inaugurated in re- 
sponse to a demand for a medium that will give to its 
own faculty members and alumni, as well as a wider 
academic circle, notice of the more significant research 
completed and projects in progress by members of the 
University. The first issue notes certain researches 
conducted at the University, and makes personal mem- 
tion of activities of members of the institution. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, an- 
nounces the following awards of fellowships and 
scholarships in the Advanced School of Education for 
1936-37: 

Fellows—Robert C. Challman, instructor in psy- 
chology, Ohio State University; Irving R. Melbo, 
research director, Oakland, Calif. 

Scholars—Gordon L. Barclay, instructor, Syracuse 
University; Kenneth D. Beene, chemistry teacher, 
Manhattan (Kans.) High School; Robert Coleman, 
Jr., student, Teachers College; Ralk C. Dailard, stu- 
dent, University of Nebraska; George H. Geyer, 
principal, Westwood (Calif.) High School; Helen H. 
Heyl, head supervisor, rural education, state educa- 
tion department, New York; John D. Leith, associate 
professor, University of North Dakota; Albert H. 
Smith, tutor in psychology and instructor in elementary 
philosophy, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada; and Donald E. Super, director and organizer 
of guidance service, NYA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS’ College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy will be the object of an enrollment drive, follow- 
ing a dinner given by a group of EI Paso business men 
honoring D. M. Wiggins, president. An annual sum 
of $5,000 will be used for the purpose of increasing 
the college’s enrollment. Doctor Wiggins set a goal 
of 1,000 students desired at the college in the next two 
years. 

The University of Texas observed for the first time 
at this year’s commencement the ceremony of investing 
candidates for degree of doctor of philosophy with 
their hoods. An effort was made to make the com- 


mencement more formal and more ceremonial. The 
commencement address was delivered by Frederick 
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Eby, professor of the history and philosophy of 
education. 


The TExAS COMMISSION ON CO-ORDINATION IN 
EDUCATION announces the report of a survey of ten 
state-supported senior colleges of the state, twelve mu- 
nicipal and private senior colleges, and nineteen junior 
colleges. Eight-four per cent of the institutions 
studied have no testing laboratory for determining 
student aptitudes. Several have provisions for ad- 
ministering tests from time to time. No more than 
six offer definite credit courses intended to orient the 
new student in his college life and help him to learn 
to study. Seventeen institutions make a systematic ef- 
fort to see that students enroll in the sort of courses 
for which they are best fitted. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass., has 
withdrawn from participation in exchange scholarships 
with Germany. Said Tyler Dennett, president: 

“German students rigidly committed to the prin- 
ciples of Nazism cannot hope to gain much from a 
consideration of American political thought. It seems 
unlikely that anyone who is officially committed to 
any political program to the point where he is not at 
liberty to change his mind as to the rightness or wrong- 
ness of a governmental system would profit by what 
an American college has to offer.” He was referring 
to “certificates of political responsibility” given stu- 
dents by the German government. 


Public Schools 


The Chicago Principals Club honored the late Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, for forty-three years a member of the 
system, by devoting a full laudatory issue of its mag- 
azine, the Reporter, to his achievements. 


Texas school children of elementary level show the 
greatest frequency of absence. Of these, 65.7 per cent 
are traceable to illness, according to a report, A Study 
of Causes of Absence among Texas School Children, 
published by the Bureau of Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation of the University of Texas. Less absence was 
found at junior high-school and senior high-school 
levels. 


During the last fifteen years, there has been an in- 
crease in men teachers in Pennsylvania from sixteen 
per cent of the whole number to, in 1935, twenty-five 
per cent. The Public Education Bulletin of the state 
department of education cites the fact that in Norway 
in 1920, sixty-six per cent of the teachers were men; 
in Germany in 1927, seventy-three per cent were men. 


The spring “‘strike”’ season brings with it news even 
of physical injury. At Holdenville, Okla., striking 
high-school pupils invaded the school, injuring three 
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grade-school pupils. The strikers demanded that the 
school board re-employ B. J. Foster, who had been dis- 
missed as superintendent. 


The spending of approximately one-third of the 
country’s present income for recreational pursuits, and 
the better co-ordination of America’s existing recrea- 
tional facilities, were advocated by J. E. Mendenhall, 
research associate of Teachers College. Reduction in 
the length of the working day, with higher incomes, 
makes a planned program of recreation an important 
factor, according to Doctor Mendenhall. 


Many of the 233 school building projects now in 
progress in Pennsylvania include the construction of 
public auditoriums and gymnasiums in communities 
that have heretofore been denied them. The whole 
building program will cost about $50,000,000, two- 
fifths of which is furnished by the federal govern- 
ment, and the rest by local districts. 


Vocational education classes enrolled during 1935 
some 1,248,000 youths and adults, an increase of 
128,000 over 1934. Of these, 411,000 were farmers, 
trade and industrial workers, and homemakers en- 
rolled in evening vocational courses; 221,000 were 
employed youth enrolled in part-time classes; and 
555,000 were boys and girls in full-time attendance in 
agricultural, trade and industrial, and home economics 
courses. 


- Washington is developing a state-wide program of 
curriculum study and revision as the result of efforts 
of N. D. Showalter, state superintendent, E. M. Draper 
of the University of Washington, and C. P. Shangle, 
superintendent of schools, Bellingham. A curriculum 
commission representative of every educational unit in 
the state has been appointed. Another committee has 
been named to study the problem of financing this 
state-wide program. 


Malnutrition is increasing among children in the 
United States, according to studies of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries. In line with this, Elda 
Robb of Teachers College has found that during the 
past five years, the average weight for height of chil- 
dren of the middle-class group has steadily decreased. 
Doctor Robb asserts that that section of the popula- 
tion most affected is the “‘new-poor’’ of the past five 
years. She believes the toll from malnutrition will be 
heightened during the next few years. 


A revised program for white junior high schools in 
the Panama Canal Zone will be placed in operation in 
September. It adds art, instrumental music, and vocal 
music to the list of electives. The program includes, 
in Grade VII, requirements of English, social studies, 
mathematics, and elementary science, with electives of 


Spanish, art, instrumental or vocal music. In Grade 
VIII, requirements are English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, home economics, industrial arts, occupational 
information, with electives the same as in Grade VII. 


High-school girls should be encouraged to train for 
household employment, according to a survey con- 
ducted by Miss Adeline R. Missal of the Family Con- 
sultant Bureau of the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College. Such a training program would re- 
sult in the employment of large numbers of girls; in 
addition, it would give them ‘‘well-rounded experience 
in homemaking and would prepare them to become 
homemakers themselves. . . . The average income, 
however, does not allow for the quality of service 
demanded.” 


The Kansas City, Mo., board of education has 
adopted a plan for definite provision for supervised 
study and for coordination of home-study assignment 
practices. It definitely limits high-school homework 
to a maximum of three hours daily, and extends re- 
strictions to the elementary schools. No homework 
assignments for pupils below the sixth grade, except 
in special cases, will be permitted. 


Pasadena teachers who are ill must remain out of 
the schoolroom for the period of such illness, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling of the Pasadena board, made on 
recommendation of John A. Sexson, superintendent. 
The regulations further declare that ‘‘If the illness is 
due to contagious or communicable disease (colds are 
classed as communicable), the teacher must present 
satisfactory evidence of health to the principal . . . 
before resuming duty.” 


“Empire State,” training ship of the New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy, started on May 26 
for a 9,000-mile cruise through the Panama Canal and 
down the west coast of South America to Callao, Peru. 
Each summer cadets are trained on an extensive cruise. 
Graduation exercises of the Academy will be held at 
the Maritime Exchange, September 29, when mem- 
bers of the first class will receive diplomas and licenses 
as third mates and third assistant engineers in the 
Merchant Marine. Applications for the new class 
will close August 15. The school is under the super- 
vision of the state department of education of New 
York. J. H. Tomb, Captain, USN (Retired), is 
superintendent. 


A grant of $116,000 by one of the foundations has 
been made for the completion of the study of sec- 
ondary-school standards and accrediting procedures 
carried on by the Committee for the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. The grant will permit 
carrying out an experimental program in about two 
hundred representative secondary schools in all parts 
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of the country. These schools will furnish extensive 
information concerning their own staffs, plants, and 
educational programs. They will be visited and 
studied intensively by committees of experienced 
school men. Pupils will be given a series of 
scientific tests, and other methods of evaluation will 


be used. 


The following letter, submitted in the Eddie Cantor 
peace contest, hits the nail on the head, comments The 
Stanford Daily, but was ruled out because the writer 
did not include his name and address: 


“Dear Eddie Cantor: 

“I know a German boy and Russian Girl and I 
know a Japanese girl and two Italian boys and they are 
awfully nice and I think if every one knew how nice 
folks from other countries are, then they wouldn't 
want to fight and America wouldn't get into war. 
Please send the prize money to my sister because I’m 
going to be a pirate and don’t want to go to college. 

“With love, Bobbie.” 


A scathing denunciation of Chicago's treatment of 
its superintendents was published in Chicago’s Schools, 
official organ of the Citizens Schools Committee, and 
sent to all members of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. W.H. Campbell, author of the article, served 
in the Chicago system some thirty years, retiring in 
1926. 

The cases of ten superintendents, E. B. Andrews, 
E. G. Cooley, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, J. D. Shoop, 
A. G. Lane, George Howland, C. E. Chadsey, Paul 
Mortenson, William McAndrew, and William J. 
Bogan, are considered briefly, vitriolically, and without 
mincing words. After reading the article, one wonders 
why men aspire to the position. Mr. Campbell asks: 
"What does Chicago do to its teachers?’ God knows. 
The city seems to sleep.” 

It may be added parenthetically that what happens 
to superintendents in Chicago also happens to them in 
certain other Illinois communities, where adminis- 
trators’ tenure is no more secure nor pleasant than it is 
in Chicago, sometimes with cause, sometimes without. 


Recent college freshmen at Fordham College have 
received inferior scholastic and mental training in their 
“prep” school days, according to the Rev. Charles J. 
Deane, dean of the college. Chief causes of this in- 
feriority, according to Father Deane, are the tendency 
away from the liberal arts courses in high schools, par- 
ticularly neglect of Latin and to a great extent, mathe- 
matics; shortened school hours, and reduction of both 
school and home study periods. 

Mgr. Hogan declared that the Fascist or Communist 
state rapidly was becoming successor of the so-called 
liberal state, but even in these states, said he, there is 
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an attempt to deprive parents of the right to contro] 
and educate their own offspring. He characterized 
Governor Lehman's veto of the Kelly-Corbett bill pro- 
viding free transportation to children attending 
parochial, denominational and private schools as ‘“‘un- 
American” and indefensible. 


Says William McAndrew in School and Society 
under the title, ‘The Obsolete High School” : 

“A debilitating weakness of secondary education is 
the ignorance and indifference of its teachers in the 
matter of what the high school is for. The older 
theory of education as a privilege for only the fittest, 
the elite idea, hangs on. As everybody is taxed to 
support the high school, all the children are entitled to 
be served by it when they reach fourteen years. It 
must be a service, not a sieve. Teachers have dabbled 
in curriculum revision but with little regard for the 
vast social and economic changes that have come in 
thirty years. . . . The high school is clogged with 
college preparatory husks of bygone days. Emphasis 
on scholarship marks should be supplanted by ap- 
praisals of school citizenship with special attention to 
the duty of a high-school student and graduate in rela- 
tion to democracy in his community. . . . Emphasis 
should be put upon the educated man’s value to his 
community, upon civic duty and personal realization of 
the fullness of life through participation in the work 
of the world, through music, arts, and culture.” 


Santa Barbara (Calif.) city schools have set up a 
four-year technical-trade training program to meet 
industry's growing demand for the semi-technically 
trained skilled mechanic. Essential points in the new 
program include: 

1. A definite tie-up of facilities and faculties of the 
Santa Barbara High School and the Santa Barbara State 
College. The pupil will take the eleventh and twelfth 
years at the high school and the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years at the college, but will finish a course 
at the high school leading to graduation. 

2. The course includes experience which not only 
develops the usual trade skills, but leads to a broad 
social and economic background. It includes definite 
business training. 

3. Acceptance of a pupil for the training is based 
on completion of the tenth grade, a satisfactory citizen- 
ship record, and successful junior and senior high- 
school shop experience. 

The present offering includes courses in the metal 
trades, the graphic arts, and landscape architecture. 
Roy L. Soules has been instrumental in the develop- 
ment and adoption of the program, which is to be 
known as the Technical Training Institute. 
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Promotion from within a school system is con- 
sidered editorially in the May School Executive: 

“The pressure to appoint from within the system is 
sometimes so strong that some boards have not the 
courage to go against this sentiment. This pressure 
comes not only from the local teachers but it often 
comes from groups of citizens as well, and especially 
from those who are interested to see that their friends 
are promoted. . . . That the hope of advancement is 
a powerful incentive cannot be denied, but it must 
not be overlooked that the incentive may be to play 
politics. 

“. . . A constant infiltration of new blood is es- 
sential to maintaining an alert and competent teaching 
corps. Everyone can call to mind instances of inbreed- 
ing that have wrought great injury to a school or a 
school system... . 

“In the first place, the best interests of the people of 
any community are served only by a policy of selecting 
the best available persons to fill all professional posi- 
tions within the school system, whether teaching posi- 
tions or administrative and supervisory positions. The 
schools are not operated to provide jobs for home boys 
and girls.” 


Following are some of the conclusions reached by 
Evansville, Ind., commercial teachers as the result of a 
“Job Opportunity Survey’’ conducted and tabulated 
during the current year: 

“1. The vocational or skill-building subjects in bus- 
iness education still have an important place in the 
high-school program.”  Eighty-three per cent of 
Evansville employers demand no more than a high- 
school education of beginning employees. 

There are approximately 575 commercial positions 
open each year to inexperienced high schgol graduates 
in Evansville. 

A combination of bookkeeping and clerical work, 
in one vocational lane, is recommended, since the 
survey showed that 65 such positions are available 
yearly. 

Strong skill-building courses are needed in general 
clerical work, stenographic and secretarial fields, and 
selling. 

Since 1,116 firms in Evansville are owned by pro- 
prietors who do all their own office and selling work, 
“it seems reasonable to suppose that many of our grad- 
uates will, within a few years after graduation, become 
independent owners and proprietors. However, since 
most of these future small-firm proprietors will first 
be salesmen in other firms, it is felt that training in 
store organization and management hardly justifies a 
separate vocational lane. Managerial training should 
be included in the salesmanship course. 

“Due to the fact that about three-fourths of all jobs 


are secured through personal application, training in 
personal regimen and in the procedure used in apply- 
ing for positions, should be included in the senior year 
in all vocational business courses.” 

In comment, it may be noted that the survey seems 
more concerned with purely vocational preparation of 
high-school pupils than with preparing all pupils in 
such knowledge as they will need of business, some- 
times called ‘‘consumer education.” In so far as this 
reviewer can ascertain, nothing is mentioned as to how 
pupils will be guided into or out of the “skill-building 
subjects,” although it is well-known among com- 
mercial teachers that weaker pupils do no better work 
in commercial subjects than they would in the college- 
preparatory subjects. A comprehensive commercial 
program should recognize both the factor of educating 
the consumer, whether it is done by commercial 
teachers or in other departments, and the guidance 
factor. 

Parenthetically, it might be said further that too 
many commercial departments are training for markets 
that have shrunk far beyond the power of business to 
absorb the embryonic workers trained for these mar- 
kets, with consequent depression of wages in these 
fields. Evansville teachers seem, by the very fact that 
the survey was made, to have recognized the shrinking 
market for their product. 


New Books, Publications 


Remedial and Corrective Instructions in Reading,* 
by James Maurice McCallister. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xviii plus 
300. 

The fact that a considerable proportion of the pupils 
in the upper grades and high school encounter serious 
difficulties in reading the content of the various sub- 
jects is causing many teachers at those levels to under- 
take remedial or corrective instruction in reading. The 
pioneer work in correcting reading deficiencies has 
been handicapped until recently in two respects: (1) a 
need for materials that are simply written and yet are 
mature enough to engage the interests of adolescent 
youth and (2) the lack of a comprehensive treatment 
of the theory and method of remedial reading, based on 
a synthesis of research data in the field. The first need 
is now being met by several new reading books de- 
signed for the junior and senior high school. There 
is reason to believe that the second need is satisfied by 
a book that has just been published. 

The book contains a simple and clear, yet thoroughly 
scientific presentation of the results of studies by the 


* Reviewed by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 
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author and others dealing with the nature of reading 
disability in the upper grades and high school, the 
types of reading activities required in studying the 
content subjects, procedures for identifying the dif- 
ficulties which pupils encounter in reading, and 
methods of guidance and teaching to overcome the 
difficulties. It is divided into four parts. Part I com- 
ptises two introductory chapters which furnish the 
reader with a background for recognizing and inter- 
preting reading needs. Part II consists of eight chap- 
ters which deal with the diagnosis and treatment of the 
deficiencies of retarded readers. In this part, both in- 
dividual remedial treatment and group corrective in- 
struction are presented. The diagnostic and remedial 
procedures are illustrated in detail with three well- 
chosen case studies. Part III is composed of five chap- 
ters organized around the theme of reading in the 
content subjects. One of the chapters is devoted to 
reading activities in the study of history, one to reading 
activities in the study of mathematics, and a third to 
reading activities in the study of science. Part IV con- 
tains one chapter in which the administration of a read- 
ing program in the upper grades and high school is 
discussed. 

This book should have a marked influence on the 
teaching of reading in the upper grades and high 
school. It is based on several years of experimental 
work; it sets forth a thoroughly practicable program 
for dealing with reading deficiencies; and it is written 
in terms that classroom teachers can understand. It 
not only offers much aid to remedial teachers but it 
also will prove useful to those whose main concern 
is the prevention of reading deficiencies. This is par- 
ticularly true of the section which deals with the guid- 
ance of reading activities in the study of the content 
subjects. 

On the whole, the contribution of the book is suf- 
ficiently large to justify its use as required reading for 
teachers of reading in the upper grades and high 
school. 


Personality Maladjustment and Mental Hygiene, by 
J. E. Wallace Wallin. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii plus 511. 

Intended for the technical worker and student in 
the field of psychology, education, counseling and 
mental hygiene, the book is nevertheless of consider- 
able potential value to the lay reader. It is the out- 
come of firsthand investigation of numerous cases of 
mental defect and other adjustment difficulties. The 
casework includes some 13,000 examinations of chil- 
dren and youth subject to all kinds of handicaps and 
difficulties. 

The introduction lays the foundation of the concept 
of mental health and other technical knowledge and 
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background needed. The second part considers 
“Symptoms of Personality Maladjustment as Eyvi- 
denced by Inadequate or Unwholesome Modes of Re- 
sponse to Difficulties.’” The second part requires seven 
chapters ; the introduction, four. 

An appendix is included in which suggestion for 
overcoming stage fright and other forms of fear are 
given. A bibliography and an index conclude the 
work, 


The Psychology of Dealing with People, by Wen- 
dell White. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xiv plus 256. 

Applications of psychological theory to everyday life 
are made by Doctor White in this text, written to fill a 
need which the author feels has not yet been adequately 
considered in a general way. 

Although based on theory, the material is presented 
intentionally for the purpose of its suitability “not only 
for college students, but for anyone desirous of im- 
proving his human relationships.” 

The book is divided into four “parts,” the first 
“Dealing with People in Life Situations in General” ; 
the second, “Preventing Wrongdoing”; the third, 
“Preventing Peculiar Behavior’; and the last, “Fur- 
thering Mental Health.” 

Some of the chapter-headings will indicate the scope 
and treatment of the work. Included are “Presenting 
One’s Ideas Indirectly,” “Expressing Doubt as to a 
Personal Quality of Another,” ‘“‘Negativism,” “Re- 
pression,” “Providing Wholesome Compensations,’ 
and “Controlling Another Person’s Comparison of 
Himself with Others.” 

The book also contains self-testing exercises, an 
index to authors and another to subjects. 


Education and the Social Conflict, by Howard David 
Langford. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xxvii plus 210. 

The third volume in the series of research publica- 
tions sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, this book “offers a 
challenge which, however radically one may disagree 
with its assumptions or its conclusions, cannot be 
ignored by thinking educators.” 

The author “voices his belief that present social 
conditions in the United States, which he interprets as 
a ‘social conflict,’ must result in a complete reorganiza- 
tion of our education system.” 

Scope of the volume may be determined to some ex- 
tent by the chapter-headings, which include: “The 
Social Conflict as Reflected in Educational Theory,” 
“Three Problems of Education and the Present Crisis,” 
and “The Third Problem of Education and the 
Schools.” 

The “third problem of education,” upon which 
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the book gives major emphasis, is that of social 
transformation. 


Social Studies, edited by William McAndrew. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, and Company, 1935. Pp. viii plus 
465. 

This compilation, which is intended as ‘‘an orienta- 
tion handbook for high-school pupils,” contains sec- 
tions by the following: Julius Boraas, Bennett Champ 
Clark, Harl R. Douglass, George W. Frasier, Charles 
W. Knudsen, Eugene T. Lies, William McAndrew, 
Arthur E. Morgan, Charles F. Prior, Thurman B. 
Rice, Elsie M. Smithies, Louise Stanley, Charles P. 
Taft, 2d, Richard Welling, and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The relation of the pupil to his environment is the 
theme of the book, which is divided into three sections: 
“You and Your High School,” ‘You, the Individual,” 
and “You and Your Community.” 

Chapter headings include “Why You Have High 
Schools,” “Your Mastering of Your Time,” ‘Your 
Home and Your Crowd,” ““Your Community’s Claim,” 
and “American Ideals.” 

Attractive pen-and-ink drawings that should have 
considerable appeal to youngsters of high-school age 
were made by Mary and George Stonehill. 


The Record of America, by James Truslow Adams 
and Charles Garrett Vannest. New York, Scribner's 
1935. Pp. xxiv plus 939. 

In this lengthy textbook of American history, which 
is much more than the term “‘political history” implies, 
the authors have consciously accented the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural development of the nation. 

Eight units comprise the organization of the book, 
preceded by a brief chapter, “The American Dream,” 
which include the following: ““How Our Country was 
Founded,” “How the United States Achieved Its 
Place Among Nations,” “How the Developing West 
Has Influenced Our Life, Character, and Attitude,” 
“How the March of Democracy and the Search for 
Social Justice Have Taken Place,” and “Our Federal 
Constitution.” 

Such new terms as are necessary because of present- 
day life have found their way into the book. “Big 
business,” “false prosperity of the 1920's,” “a new 
economic theory,” “recovery agencies,” “the dollar de- 
valued,” “safeguards against radicalism,” and ‘‘mass 
production” all date the book as modern and speaking 
the language of today. 


An Introduction to Education, by Emma Reinhardt 
and Frank A. Beu. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1935. Pp. xxx plus 475. 

A book covering so comprehensive a field as does 
this must sumarize in rather brief form the various 
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aspect of the problem of education, and lay a founda- 
tion for more specialized study in the several avenues 
entered. In order to accomplish the foregoing, the 
authors have considered the field from three points 
of view, those of the pupils, the schools, and the 
teachers. 

The psychology of education, the administrative 
aspects, and the finances involved are given treat- 
ment in the volume. Thirty-four figures and pictures 
are given, and thirty-three tables supplement text 
materials. 

The welfare of teachers is especially noted by in- 
clusion of Glenn Frank’s “A Prayer for Teachers.” 


Progressive Czech, by Bohumil E. Mikula. Chi- 
cago: Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
1936. Pp. xiv plus 538. 

This grammar was completed for the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America, which published it with- 
out expectation of profit, but as a service to their own 
nationality and to others wishing to study Czech as a 
foreign language. 

According to the preface, the book is intended for 
students interested in speaking the language, and for 
those who speak it but wish a thorough foundation in 
Czechoslovak grammar. Pronunciation is treated in 
the first twenty-five lessons. Reading articles have 
been selected to be thoroughly Czech in thought. 

To the casual, lay reviewer the grammar treatment 
seems to be along traditional lines. The author ex- 
presses the hope of bringing forth an accompanying 
reader. 

The book is distinctive in two ways, at least. It 
contains ten articles in English on such subjects as 
“What are the Czechoslovaks?” ‘Main Industries,” 
“Music,” and the “Theatre.” The typographic treat- 
ment, in which the printers were given a free hand, is 
unusual in that the entire book is set in Kabel, a sans- 
serif type, with special accents cut to take care of the 
accent requirements of the Czech language. 

Fifty illustrations are included. Some of these, re- 
duced to a third-page size, have lost somewhat of their 
detail. 


The Use of Libraries in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, by A. Elwood Adams. Southern California 
Education Monographs No. 8. Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, 1936. 

The monograph represents in condensed form the 
results of a nationwide investigation of school library 
utilization made by the author during the spring of 
1933. The aims of the library in an integrated pro- 
gram of education are first considered. 

Numerous tables, numbering twenty-six, show the 
proportions of pupils using the library, the depart- 
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mental use of the library, individual library usage, and 
other pertinent facts. 

The monograph is concluded with evaluation of 
usage in terms of aims, with recommendations and a 
bibliography. Among the suggestions given are: 

“As far as library equipment will permit, library 
materials should be distributed throughout class- 
rooms.” 

“Newspaper and magazine reading constitute a large 
portion of library activity, and should be provided in 
every school.” 

“Pupils should be allowed freedom to the book 
stacks. . . .’ 

“Instruction in library usage should be given to all 
pupils.” 

“The library should be made the center of the social 
life of the school.” 


A Factorial Analysis of Ability in Fundamental 
Motor Skills, by Lloyd Meredith Jones. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 665. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 100. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether 
the doctrine of specificity would hold under certain 
experimental conditions. By means of the Tetrad Dif- 
ference Criterion, the ability of 2,094 college men was 
analyzed, using measures of chronological age, stand- 
ing height, weight, vital capacity, running high 
jump, standing bar vault, rope climb, 176-yard run, 
and baseball throw for accuracy. 

Doctor Jones’ conclusion was that the ability mani- 
fest in these tests did not depend upon a general factor 
present in all of the traits plus specific factors in each 
of the individual traits. Rather, group factors, not 
clearly defined, are determinants of one’s ability in the 
tests given. 


Analysis of Completion Sentences and Arithmetical 
Problems as Items for Intelligence Tests, by Henry 
Daniel Rinsland. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education No. 666. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. 49. 

After discussing the problem of mental measure- 
ments and giving a description of the “C’’ and “A” 
tasks and the experiment undertaken, Doctor Rinsland 
discusses his data and the interpretation of the meas- 
ures obtained in the experiment. 

He points out in his conclusions that the data show 
a clear influence of intelligence on the final scores. 
Further, he finds that completion sentences and arith- 
metical problems are extremely valuable as units in 
intelligence tests, and “ should occupy a large and im- 
portant part of all the different types of functions used 
in measures of intelligence.” 


As a diagnostic and corrective aid in arithmetic, 
Edward Soles has constructed a device, The Mathic 
Circle, which permits the testing of 390 primary com- 
binations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
divisions. There are two windows on each side of 
the holder. Combinations appear in the window as 
the disc is turned. Compactness is a feature, made 
possible, according to the author, by the arrangement 
of 390 facts on three discs each eight inches in di- 
ameter; thus no combination can be lost as in the case 
of individual “flash cards.” 


Bibliography of Technical and Industrial Motion 
Picture Films and Slides, by G. G. Weaver and E. §. 
Ericsson of the New York State Department of In- 
dustrial Education, contains, according to the authors’ 
statement, data on 1,058 films and 218 sets of slides. 
It was compiled for the convenience of industrial and 
science teachers to provide a ready-reference work as 
to the sources of visual materials. Films are classified 
into 27 subjects. Mention is made of film, lantern, 
and glass slides, as well as stereographs and still-films. 


Of less direct use to educationists, but of interest to 
all students of the Bible, is The Translators to the 
Reader, a booklet of the University of Chicago Press 
authored by Edgar J. Goodspeed, in which Doctor 
Goodspeed discusses the King James version of the 
Bible, and the preface to it. The booklet also reduces 
to readily readable English the original version of the 
preface, as well as reproducing it in original style and 
language. 


Building America, a “pioneer venture into the field 
of pictorial textbooks,” has been published during the 
current year by the Society for Curriculum Study, 
whose executive committee is headed by Henry Harap. 
The publication consists of what appear to the layman 
to be excellent reproductions of pictures focused in 
each issue directly on specific modern problems. The 
photographs alone develop a comprehensive story of 
the topic under consideration. Teachers’ guides are 
available for each issue. 


The Fourth Y earbook of School Law, with a supple- 
ment, ‘How to Find the School Law,” by W. L. Coffey, 
again brings a ‘narrative topical summary of decisions 
of the higher courts in all states of the United States of 
America in cases involving school law, as reported 
during the preceding year.” The publisher, M. M. 
Chambers, announces a $500 annual grant for a period, 
1936-41, by the Carnegie Corporation through the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, to Purdue University, for the support and un- 
interrupted continuity of the project, making possible 
to users of the Yearbook an up-to-date source of legal 
reference. 
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FOR THE past few years 
NEW REGULATIONS there has been a general de- 
mand for a restatement of 
the rules and regulations 
covering the collection of 
membership dues. Because of the new amendment to 
the constitution it seems particularly appropriate and 
perhaps necessary that the executive committee go on 
record as to the rules that are to apply in the collection 
of the annual dues. These rules, which have been 
given unanimous approval by the executive committee, 
give recognition to the “depression’’ pressure and to 
the attitude of the chapters as expressed in the last 
meeting of the national council. They are submitted 
in the hope that they will expedite collections and be 
the means of increasing the proportion of good- 
standing membership. 

It is obvious that the committee may revise these 
regulations and interpretations if and when it should 
be found that they are in error in any respect. Until 
further revision the chapters and national office shall 
operate under the regulations and interpretations as 
stated in this bulletin in the collection of the annual 
dues. 

The constitution never has provided that we may not 
collect more than two years in arrears. It has been 
the practice on the basis of an executive committee 
ruling of a number of years ago and on the basis of 
the general approval of successive national councils 
that we may not accept more than two years in ar- 
rears. The wording of the constitution until recently 
revised was that “they shall not be reguired to pay 
more than two years in arrears.” It is true that some 
members wish to pay additional years in order that 
their record of good standing may not be broken and 
in order that they may thus qualify for the service key. 
Some have felt that the acceptance of payments cover- 
ing more than two years in arrears is in the nature of 
permitting the buying of the recognition of continuous 
good standing. It is recognized that there is, in some 
instances, danger of weakening the service-key stand- 
ard by permitting the payment of more than two years 
in arrears. On the other hand, however, it is not 
uncommon to find that oversight on the part of chap- 
ter officers is as much the cause for lapse in the pay- 
ment of the annual dues, in certain special cases, as 
is the indifference of members in regard to the mat- 
ter. Therefore many members whose payment of 
more than two years in arrears has been refused 
have been penalized through no fault of their own. 
The more liberal interpretation of the constitutional 
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provision represented by the following regulations 
represents an attempt to alleviate this situation. 


Regulations and Interpretations 


1. That there shall be an annual collection of mem- 
bership dues in advance of each fiscal year (June 1 
to May 31). This campaign for the collection of 
membership dues shall be launched each year between 
April 1 and April 15. The executive committee rec- 
ommends that each chapter establish a routine to in- 
clude not less than one and in some instances two 
follow-up communications dated successively thirty 
and sixty days following the original notice to the 
members, the follows-ups to be forwarded only to 
those who have not yet remitted. 

2. As a further follow-up to the spring campaign 
for the annual membership dues, there shall be a sec- 
ondary campaign for the annual membership dues to 
be launched within the period from October 15 to 
October 30, in which instance the bill to the member- 
ship not having paid for the current fiscal year will be 
exactly the same as the bill forwarded in connection 
with the major campaign conducted in the spring with 
this additional provision: that the membership shall 
be encouraged although not required to pay one ad- 
ditional year in advance of the current year at the time 
the remittance is made. The routine on this campaign 
should also provide for one and in some instances two 
follow-ups for those who are slow in remitting. 

3. The spring campaign for membership fees 
should be addressed to all members of the chapter 
including the nominal members since this will provide 
an annual contact of the chapter with the nominal 
members and since it will be in many instances the 
means of bringing back many nominal members into 
active relationship with the fraternity. In the follow- 
up campaign, and in the fall campaign, notices may or 
may not be sent to the nominal membership, according 
to the discretion of the chapter. (One national officer 
comments upon this ruling as follows: “It is highly 
desirable that each chapter set up a committee to work 
continually in conservation of membership. Through 
letters, personal contact, and special invitations to at- 
tend chapter functions many otherwise nominal would 
become active.’’) 

4. The annual membership dues as collected by the 
chapters shall include the following: 

a. Campus Chapters: National membership $1.50 
plus Campus memberships $——. 

b. Field Chapters: National membership $2.50 
plus Field membership $——. 
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c. In no instance shall the national dues be col- 
lected without the chapter dues (assuming that each 
chapter has standard annual membership dues) and in 
no instance shall the chapter portion be collected with- 
out the national. 

d. The exception to paragraph c above would be in 
the case of life members in which instance the field 
chapter would be obligated to collect the field chapter 
dues only since the return on the life membership fee 
covers the $2.50 national dues otherwise collected and 
in the case of the campus chapters the routine is 
already established whereby the national office remits 
$1.00 per year for each life member on the chapter 
roll. 

5. The dues for a current fiscal year may be accepted 
as payment in advance at any time within the fiscal 
year until April 1 at which time the campaign for col- 
lection of dues for the ensuing fiscal year is launched. 

a. Membership dues collected for the “current year” 
from June 1 to April 1 shall be considered as dues 
paid in advance and no additional advance payment for 
the ensuing fiscal year shall be required until after 
April 1. 

b. Members who owe for more than*one current 
fiscal year shall be required to pay a minimum of two 
years’ dues, the current year and one year in arrears. 

c. After April 1, the remittance for the current fiscal 
year shall be considered as a payment in arrears. 

6. The campaign for membership dues shall be 
launched in April for the ensuing fiscal year and the 
following rules shall apply in practice. 

a. Members in good standing for the current fiscal 
year (until May 31) shall be required to pay for the 
ensuing fiscal year in advance. 

b. Members in arrears for the current fiscal year will 
then be required to remit for the current fiscal year and 
one year in advance. 

c. Members two years in arrears, i. e., for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and preceding year, may be reinstated 
to good standing either by payment for the current 
fiscal year (interpreted after April 1 as a year in ar- 
rears) and one year in advance or by payment for the 
current fiscal year, the preceding fiscal year, and one 
year in advance. (Payments covering ‘‘arrears” apply 
to good-standing record.) 

d. Nominal members more than two years in ar- 
rears, including current fiscal year may be reinstated 
by payment for the current fiscal year (interpreted 
after April 1 as a year in arrears) and for one year in 
advance, or they may pay for as many years in arrears 
as they choose in order that their record of continuous 
good standing may be extended. Since the constitu- 
tion does not at any point state that such dues in arrears 
may not be accepted, and since there are instances 
where members express a desire to re-establish their 
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record of continuous good standing and since in many 
instances the broken record of continuous good stand- 
ing was not altogether the fault of the member, the 
executive committee believes that this provision should 
be made. 

e. In conformity with the provision of the consti- 
tution as interpreted literally, an exception to the above 
rule for practical procedure may be made in the case 
of members who are willing to pay the current fees 
and arrearages as indicated under the several pro- 
visions but who are unwilling or unable to pay the year 
in advance. The exception is that the payment of cur- 
rent dues and arrearages will be accepted without the 
payment of the advance dues within the period April 
1 to May 31. This is not recommended in practice but 
it is recognized as desirable in extreme cases. The 
procedure, if followed generally, would penalize the 
member since he does not receive the back numbers 
of the magazine and since he would be on the records 
as in good standing for but a brief part of the current 
year for which he made remittance. 

7. The above regulations in regard to the collection 
of dues apply both to field and campus chapters. 

The constitution now provides that field chapters 
shall be the collection agencies for members on the 
rolls of the field chapters. Since the proper coordi- 
nation of the efforts of the field and campus chapters 
involves the collection and organization of such in- 
formation not now available, the devising of record 
books and forms, and the establishment of a routine in 
procedure, it seems wise that the campus chapters con- 
tinue, for the present, to collect membership dues from 
all members on their rolls as has been the practice in 
former years. By October the system for the collection 
and recording of dues should be ready and the field 
chapters will be called upon to assume full responsi- 
bility for the collection of the annual membership dues. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH fiscal 
THE STATE OF year of Phi Delta Kappa came 
THE FRATERNITY to an end on May 31. This 
seems to be an appropriate 
time to summarize the statistics in a general way for 
the benefit of the membership. More detailed statistics 
will be prepared later but the following summarization 
will be sufficient to indicate the substantial growth 
of the fraternity and its sound financial structure. 
Growth: Approximately 1,500 initiates were added 
to the roll of the fraternity within the year thus increas- 
ing the total of its initiated membership to approxi- 
mately 19,700. Before the end of the summer the 
total membership will have passed the 20,000 mark. 
When reduced by the number of deceased and with- 
drawn, the total present enrollment of the fraternity is 
a little less than 19,000. Approximately 10,000 of 
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this number were in good standing, financially, on 
May 31, the end of the year. 

Three mew campus chapters were added to the 
chapter roll of the fraternity in addition to one new 
field chapter. These additions make a total of 46 
campus chapters and 30 field chapters in Phi Delta 
Kappa. We have no inactive or discontinued chap- 
ters and we have very promising prospects for the 
addition of several new campus chapters as well as 
new field chapters to the roll within the current year. 

Alpha Upsilon Chapter was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Utah on April 24, 1936, with 46 charter 
members. Walter E. Morgan, district representative ; 
John T. Wahlquist, sponsor of the new chapter; LeRoy 
E. Cowles, professor of education, University of Utah; 
and Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, were the in- 
stalling officers. They were assisted by the members 
of the field chapter in Salt Lake City, by Dean Milton 
Bennion, and by other members of the faculty who are 
members of other chapters. 

Alpha Phi Chapter was installed at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on May 15, 1936, with 36 charter members. 
The installing officers were Ira M. Kline, national vice- 
president; George A. White, former member of the 
national council, instructor in education at Cornell 
University; Harry S. Ganders, dean of the School of 
Education and sponsor of the new chapter; and Paul 
M. Cook, executive secretary. They were assisted by 
R. F. Strebel, associate professor of education; W. T. 
Melchior, professor of education; local members of 
Phi Delta Kappa; and by visiting members from Theta 
Chapter at Cornell University. 

Alpha Chi Chapter was installed at the University 
of California at Los Angeles on May 23, 1936, with 
39 charter members. The installing officers were 
Francis F. Powers, national secretary; Walter E. Mor- 
gan, district representative; Osman R. Hu.l, professor 
of education, University of Southern California; and 
]. Harold Williams, professor of education and spon- 
sor of the new chapter. They were assisted by mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa in U. C. L. A.; by Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and by Epsilon Field Chapter in Los Angeles. 

Alpha Zeta Field Chapter of Evansville, Indiana, 
and vicinity, was installed at Princeton, Indiana, on 
December 2, 1935, with 42 charter members. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Allman and Frederick G. Neel of Indiana 
University and Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, were 
the installing officers. Five additional members of 
Alpha Chapter, Indiana University, were also in at- 
tendance to assist in the installation. This is the sixth 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in Indiana, five of them 
being field chapters. 

Without exception, these chapters all give promise 
of adding materially to the strength of the fraternity. 
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The charter membership of each is relatively large 
and the spirit and purpose of Phi Delta Kappa is evi- 
dent to an unusual degree. In each of the new campus 
chapters there is a large group of men formerly mem- 
bers of other campus chapters and these men have, 
without exception, pledged themselves to foster and 
encourage the new chapters with which they are 
associated. 

Financial condition: The national organization has 
been able to operate within the year well within the 
limits of the budget set up for the national office. In 
addition to the savings within the budget, the receipts 
for the year have been substantially higher than the 
receipts estimated in the budget. This means that the 
national organization will add a substantial amount to 
the reserve fund of the fraternity. The investments, 
representing the reserve fund, are listed on present 
markets at a figure showing approximately $1,000 
appreciation over the cost of the securities. Phi Delta 
Kappa has for the past ten or twelve years operated 
well within its budget and has, without exception, 
added to the reserve funds each year. The with- 
drawals from the reserve fund for special projects and 
for committee expenses have, in general, kept pace 
with the additions to the fund. The reserve fund has 
proven to be a source of reserve strength in Phi Delta 
Kappa of considerable importance. Its value to the 
successive national councils as they plan the work of 
the fraternity is especially significant. 

Activities: The fraternity is a member of The 
American Council on Education, The Professional 
Interfraternity Conference, The Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, The American Advisory Council 
on Freedom in Teaching and is associated with The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q. Nearly 200 members of Phi Delta Kappa 
are on the various standing committees of the frater- 
nity for the current biennium. Several projects of im- 
portance are under way and will be reported in these 
columns from time to time. It is obviously impossible 
to even list the projects and activities of the various 
chapter, state, and district units. Some of these are 
of more than usual importance. We hope to be able 
to publish reports from them in future issues. Next 
fall we will see seven district conferences in action, 
each considering educational problems and needs 
within its territory as well as fraternity matters. 


IN THE last issue of this maga- 
HEADQUARTERS zine, Stephen G. Rich of Rho 
A BUILDING Chapter, New York City, pre- 

sented a statement intended to 
raise the vital questions regarding a headquarters 
building owned by the fraternity from the point of 
view of those members who oppose any permanent 
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headquarters. Space does not permit an adequate 
answer to the questions raised by Brother Rich and 
probably the answer should be given by someone other 
than the executive secretary. Some members of Phi 
Delta Kappa, however, feel that a portion of the re- 
serve funds of the fraternity, not to exceed $15,000, 
should be invested in real estate suitable for housing 
the national headquarters of the organization. 

A committee of five considered the whole question 
of investment and housing just prior to the meeting of 
the Sixteenth National Council last December and so 
recommended unanimously. This committee gave as 
its reasons for recommending the purchase of a head- 
quarters building the following considerations: 

(1) The home will serve as a symbol of the stability of 
the fraternity. (2) It will provide for growth without in- 
creasing costs unduly. (3) There is an unquestioned tend- 
ency for costs of rented quarters to increase. (4) The 
purchase of real estate at the present market may serve as a 
hedge against possible inflation. 

The special committee of the council studied the 
matter further and made the following recommenda- 
tions to the council which were adopted: 

We earnestly recommend to the executive committee that 
the matter of investigating the desirability or advisability of 
purchasing a permanent home be continued. We further 
recommend that the matter be given considerable publicity 
through THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN or in such other ways as 
the executive committee may determine, and that reports from 
the field, for and against the proposition, be accumulated and 
filed. 

Since the question of a permanent home is of no immediate 
vital importance, we recommend that no further action be 
taken at this time. 

Since the adjournment of the council, the executive 
committee has appointed a committee of ten to give 
further study to the problem. This committee will 
doubtless have a report to make later. In the mean- 
time, the chairman of the committee, Lewis W. Wil- 
liams, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, or the 
executive secretary, will be pleased to receive informa- 
tion or comments from members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who have any convictions on the matter, one way or the 
other. 


Vitalizing Chapter Activities 
(Continued from page 277) 
two members attended this meeting, about twenty of 
them being field members, and one having traveled 


sixty-five miles to attend the meeting. 
A. D. MUELLER. 


ALPHA XI CHAPTER—UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 


Alpha Xi Chapter tries to keep in touch with its 
field men by sending them a news letter two or three 
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times a year. These news letters contain personal items, 
news about the institution, occasionally counsel and 
encouragement, and announcements. They are sent 
to all members on the chapter roll regardless of their 
standing in the payment of fees. 

Once or twice a year, usually at the time of initiation, 
the chapter invites field members within driving range. 
The summer organization of the chapter also gives the 
field men a good chance to renew the fraternity con- 
tacts, especially if they are in residence for summer 
school. Alpha Xi Chapter sponsors the annual lunch- 
eon meeting of members of Phi Delta Kappa held at 
the time and place of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation. The speaker chosen is usually one of the 
visiting guests of the association. 


PAuL W. Terry. 


Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1936 
HEATHMAN HOTEL 
12:00 o'clock $1.25 per plate 


This luncheon and program is planned in con- 
junction with the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
held in Portland, June 29 to July 4. All members 
of Phi Delta Kappa are invited to attend. 

The speakers will be Ira M. Kline, National 
Vice-President of Phi Delta Kappa, and Dean 
Willis L. Uhl, College of Education, University 
of Washington. Francis F. Powers, National 
Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, and Professor of 
Education, University of Washington, will pre- 
side. Professor John E. Corbally, faculty sponsor 
of Nu Chapter, is chairman of the luncheon 
committee. 


The Hughes Tea hers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 7793 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


We secured positions last year for teachers and 
administrators who had been trained in 141 differ- 
ent institutions of higher learning. The list included 
35 universities, 55 liberal arts colleges, 26 state 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 25 spe- 
cial schools. We invite correspondence. 
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Directory of Campus Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRED STETSON, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua Gamma—State College of Washington 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, 
Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District gr. pati Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford University 
S. Joseph De Brum, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

Lamapa—University of California 
Vaughn D. Seidel, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Epstton—University of Southern California 
Philip A. Libby, Secretary, Box No. 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Atpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Siation, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Omrcron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

Upstton—University of Utah 
W. Melvin Strong, Secretary, c/o Dr. John T. Wahlquist, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Atrua Cu1—University of California at Los Angele; 
et ge Olmstead, Secretary, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texis. 


BERTRAM HARRY, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa—University of Kansas 
William B. Sommerville, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mvu—University of Texas 
Beverley Nance, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

Atpua ALpHa—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Detta—Kansas State College 
C. V. Williams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, lowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E, JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
olo. 

Erstton—University of Iowa 
Casper O. Dahle, Secretary, College of Education, University 
of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Eta—University of Minnesota 
L. J. Luker, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Sparta A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 

e 


ALPHA Tueta—University of North Dakota 


Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, University Sta- 
tion, Grand Forks, N. D. 

AtrHa Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

ALpua S1c¢ma—University of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secretary, Department of Education, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 
E. B. WETHEROW, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


University 
Wayne Schomer, Secretary, Box 313, Union Building, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta—University of Chicago 
Lester B. Whetten, Secretary, Graduate Education Building, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Pi—University of Illinois 
Heber Rumble, Secretary, 220 Library, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

S1c¢mMa—Ohio State University 

W. Sherburne, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio State 

Jniversity, Columbus, O. 

Upstton—Northwestern University 
Frank S. Endicott, Secretary, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

Pu1—University of Wisconsin 
Russell L. Moberly, Secretary, Box 183, Bascom Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Omeca—University of Michigan 
Robert E. Carson, Secretary, 4007 University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

lora—University of Cincinnati 
L. G. Boeh, Secretary, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

THEODORE A. SIEDLE, District Representative, Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Beta—Columbia University 
Byrne J. Horton, Secretary, Box i113, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
Virgil Ruegsegger, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

lora—Harvard University 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Clarence M. Long, Secretary, 210 State Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo—New York University 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Roderic D,. Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avena Era—Temple University 
Joseph Meister, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamepa—Boston University 
Allan Acomb, Secretary;—-School of Education, 
versity, 29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 

P1r—Rutgers University 
Lauren Archibald, Secretary, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Atpua Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Tau—Pennsylvania State College 
G. J. Free, Secretary, Care Summer Session Office, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Atpua Pui—Syracuse University 
Howard C. Allen, Secretary, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Representative, 
Education, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pst—Peabody College 
Dudley T. Horton, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Beta—University of Virginia 
Arthur M. Jarman, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University, Va. 
Atpua Kapra—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
X1—University of Alabama 
& E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


Teachers College, 


6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 


Boston Uni- 


Tennessee, 


Professor of 
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HORACE MANN 


1796—Born May 4, at Franklin, Massachusetts 


1819—Graduated with first honors from Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island 


1821—Entered Litchfield, Connecticut, law school 

1823—Admitted to the Massachusetts bar; opened law office in Dedham 

1827-36—Served in the Massachusetts House of Representatives and the Senate 

1836—Elected president of the Massachusetts Senate from which he resigned in 

1837—To become secretary of the Massachusetts state board of education 

1839—Founded the first normal school in America at Lexington, Massachusetts 

1843—Visited the schools of Europe 

1844—Controversy with the Boston schoolmasters over the Seventh Annual 
Report 

1848—Succeeded John Quincy Adams in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives 

1852—Appointed president of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


1859—Died August 2, at Antioch College 
From Journal of the N. E. A. 
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